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THE EDITORS TO TIE READERS. 


Tue time having returned when the editorship of the Maca- 
ZINE passes into other hands, it has been transferred to our charge, 
as representatives of that Class to whom, by right of succession, 
its management belongs. 

The progress of the Magazine under its former editors we all 
know. Of its success under us, time and yourselves must be the 
judges. We have no promises to make ; we ask not to be judged 
by these. Surfiice it to say. in receiving the office which our class- 
mates have so generously bestowed upon us, we have, in the very 
act, given the most solemn assurance we could give, that we will 
spare no exertion, and that whatever of ability we may possess, 
shall be unreservedly devoted to the interests of the Magazine. 

Of the utility of such a periodical in such an institution as our 
own, we can not speak too highly. If any in the beginning 
doubted its usefulness, we trust that what they have already seen 
of it, has removed their scepticism. ‘The Magazine is the off- 
spring of our leisure, and not of time and labor stolen from the 
more imperative duties of College discipline. It is the result of 
hours devoted to literary pursuits, which otherwise might have 
been spent in dissipation, or in some idle amusements. And if by 
affording another and a more valuable recreation, we are enabled 
to seduce any from vice and idleness, one great and important end 
of the Magazine is accomplished. 

And will it not hereafter be a source of the highest gratifica- 
tion, when, in the pause of the great hurricane of life, we look 
back upon the past, to review the pages of this Magazine, and 
find, in the lucubrations there recorded, evidence of much valua- 
ble time redeemed from waste? And if in this way we may be 
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able to avoid but one single recollection of misspent time and priv- 
ileges—a recollection which, however lightly we may rate it now, 
will in the end “ bite like a serpent and sting like an adder,” we 
shall be amply repaid for every necessary expense of time and 
money. But aside from this, the Magazine is invaluable as an 
index of the tastes and talents here assembled ; as an earnest to 
the friends of the institution of those abilities and acquirements 
which are soon to pass out from the calm retreats of science into 
the stormy conflict of life; as a theater of intellectual exertion, 
where the mind may measure and discipline its powers ; and in a 
word, as a monthly report upon the literary character of our Col- 
lege. 

"The Magazine has already been in operation between two and 
three years. It has survived the sickly period of infancy, and, 
judging from the usual lifetime of College periodicals, has reached 
the equally critical time of imbecile old age, when, according to 
the oracles of its enemies, it must give up the ghost, and, like 
many of its “great rejected,” be “ consigned to the tomb of the 
Capulets.” But its present condition, so far from betraying the 
dotage of age, is proof that it has not yet passed the hey-day of 
its youth. ‘The interest which has all along been felt in the Mag- 
azine, is every day increasing, and the sphere of its circulation is 
every day widening, so that it is not now confined to Yale College, 
nor to the State in which we reside. Since then the Magazine 
has come into our hands under these flattering circumstances, it 
imposes a double tax upon our time and attention, that it may not 
retrograde or remain stationary, but make a proportional advance. 
And though we lay no claim to the abilities of our predecessors, 
yet by an increase of exertion on our part, and of patronage on 
yours, we hope to be able to enlarge and improve its contents, and 
to render it a valuable field of literary effort, honorable alike to the 
College and ourselves. 

To ask your support is unnecessary. If we do our duty to the 
Magazine, you will not withhold it; if we do not, we have no 
right to expect it. 

With these few words between us, we pass to the duties of our 
office, which we should have done in silence, had custom permit- 
ted. Relying on your indulgence and courtesy, and with many 
acknowledgments to our classmates for the honor conferred upon 
us, we remain, fellow-students, yours, respectfully, 
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ON THE DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 


Art no period in the history of our country, has there been a 
keener relish for high excitements, than at the present day. A 
kind of feverish irritability and restlessness predominates to such 
an extent, that deliberation, forethought and prudence no longer 
characterize our movements. Now plans of action whether mor- 
al, civil or political, meet with no reception, unless conceived, 
agitated and developed in the twinkling of an eye,—and then 
are forced to their completion with the velocity of lightning. 
That man who sits down to count the cost of any effort, and then 
pursues it with becoming discretion, is regarded as both inefficient 
and, at least, half a century behind his age. Such indeed is the 
rapidity with which every thing is carried forward, that to keep 
up with the times, a man needs to be borne upon the winds ;— 
and to understand and especially to anticipate the movements 
around him, he must follow the highest flights of a phrensied im- 
agination. So inwrought into the very texture of society is this 
excitability and burning rage for wealth, for honor, for political 
preferment, that to live in peace and retain, with surety, his pos- 
sessions, a man must act and sympathize with the rabble, must 
descend to their level and identify his interest with theirs. So 
corrupt and depraved is the public taste that, to stand upon the 
pinnacle of fame by his etforts through the press, a man must pan- 
der for the appetites and passions of the low and vulgar ;—to en- 
sure public patronage in either of the professions, he must profess 
and practice the most consummate quackery, please the popular 
ear and employ such studied duplicity as not to be, too often de- 
tected. And to occupy a seat in our halls of legislation, or to fill 
an office of honor or emolument in our government, he must dis- 
card the constitution, and the good of his constituents,—swear 
allegiance to the party,—clamor for his own election,—boast of 
his superior powers as a financier and a statesman,—treat truth 
aud justice with contempt,—bribe, wheedle and deceive the elec- 
tors,—be a skillful magician, a distinguished partisan and ‘a good 
engineer with powerful machinery.” 

Amid such conflicting elements, the American scholar is to be 
thrown, and to avert the evils incident to their rage, we look to 
him more than to all others besides. 

Finding their origin as many of them do, in the violent ebulli- 
tions of party strife, we will now remark only on his obligation 
with reference to that single point. 

If there were still any doubt of the deleterious effects of this 
unquenchable thirst for political aggrandizement, it might be ad- 
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ded, that it not only injures and corrupts the candidates and ren- 
ders them miserable during their conflicts, but it throws the whole 
community into agitation, awakens jealousies, lets loose the tongue 
of slander and sets neighbor at variance with neighbor ;—and 
when in power, they cling with such a death grasp to their offi- 
ces, that, to retain them, they descend to every measure, however 
low and detestable. ‘I'o reward their constituents and secure 
their future suflrages, they confer upon them every little petty 
office, or any favor in their power to bestow. And the civil au- 
thority in some towns, have filled their jury boxes with the names 
of those individuals who were known to have the same political 
sentiments with a majority of that board. ‘Thus in our courts 
(professedly ) of justice, we have “ packed jurors,” ready fora 
verdict of * sor Guicty,” for all who hail under the same banner 
with themselves. An acquaintance with this fact led to the pre- 
vious remark, that, to live in peace and retain with surety his 
possessions, a man must act and sympathize with the rabble ;— 
for it is from this class that many of our jurors are now selected. 

Under circumstances like these, the American scholar is called 
to act, and is bound, in order to act efficiently in allaying the vio- 
lence of party, 

To qualify wimsetr for the peculiar exigencies into which he 
will be thrown. 

It is universally admitted that every man requires that kind of 
discipline which will fit him best for the station he is to occupy. 
Allowing the scholar to select either of the professions, or any 
pursuit indeed, in which men of literature and science usually 
engage ; and let him be well qualified to fill that particular sta- 
tion, yet he will not be prepared to meet all the demands which 
his country has a right to make upon him. Had Washington 
been a thorough, scientific lawyer, and known nothing of mil- 
itary tactics and the policy of governments, he never could have 
filled those stations he occupied with so much honor to himself 
and benefit to this nation. ‘Thus with the American scholar, 
although he may not need the instructions of the fencing school ; 
yet he must study the policy of governments, the comparative 
value of their respective models,—and the occasion of their over- 
throw. He must understand, in particular, the nature and value 
of our free institutions, the principles upon which they were foun- 
ded, and the best means for their perpetuity. He cannot him- 
self, much less can he make others appreciate them, without this 
knowledge. Nor is it material what his profession is ;—none is so 
high or holy as to excuse him from this obligation. The amount 
of this kind of knowledge he should acquire, and the manner he 
should employ it, would be modified by the particular station he 
might occupy. But as a scholar, he is bound to acquaint himself 
with civil polity, and the best means of preserving peace and good 
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order in society. This knowledge he can use in a way not in- 
compatible with his other duties, however humane or sacred. 

The American scholar is bound also to exert himself to en- 
lighten Tue community in which he is located. 

If intelligence is ever generally diffused it must be by those 
who appreciate its worth. The ignorant will never seek after, 
nor possess it, unless it is carried to their very doors. This the 
scholar should do, from the fact that one of the most prolific sour- 
ces of violent party strife is to be traced to the ignorance of mul- 
titudes of ourelectors. ‘The unqualified office seeker being con- 
scious that he can never attain the object of his desires by his own 
intrinsic Worth,—he enters upon an electioneering campaign ;—he 
deals with the illiterate ; knowing their prevailing foibles he as- 
sures them of his interest in their welfare, promises them friend- 
ship, applies the magic wand and secures their favor, simply from 
the fact that they have not suflicient intelligence to discover his 
entire unfitness for the station he seeks,—nor to resist his flattery 
and treat with disdain his hollow protestations. His success en- 
courages another to engage in the same crusade, and his, another, 
until we have a starving swarm of political mountebanks, in one 
universal scramble for office. But let all our electors be so far en- 
lightened as to discover and appreciate intelligence in others, and 
(as they naturally would) desire it in their rulers, they would be 
shielded from the impositions which they now suffer ;—and the 
unqualified aspirants would from necessity, retire to their appro- 
priate stations. 

The American scholar should never engage as a party in a po- 
litical conflict. 

This he cannot do without increasing the very evil he seeks to 
allay. For the greater the number of candidates, the higher the 
excitement will rise. Aud moreover, without a consistent exam- 
ple, accompanying his detestation and abhorrence of party strife, 
he can affect nothing towards allaying it. He would not be re- 
garded as sincere, but be justly charged with downright hy; oc- 
risy,—with paving a way for his own exaltation. We do not mean, 
however, that he should never be a candidate for otlice,—but 
that he should not present himself, nor be a political hobby upon 
which a party might ride and guide at its own discretion. Such 
acourse would be entirely inconsistent with intellectual greatness, 
and the character of a scholar. “ Real merit is modest and retir- 
ing, ’—and while it would never shrink from responsibility, yet it 
would not reach forth its own hand to pluck the flowers on the 
summit of Fame’s high temple, however deserving of them. 
And the man, qualified for an office of trust and honor, would re- 
main in private life, until he was sought out as a candidate for 
that office ; and never obtrude himself upon public notice. 
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The American scholar is bound to use vinect efforts to allay 
the violence of party. 

This he can most effectually accomplish through the press. 
This mighty engine has been long enough divorced from the no- 
ble purposes for which it was destined. It has been made the 
instrument of creating and fermenting political broils, and should 
now be employed for allaying them. Its thunders can be heard by 
every freeman inour land. In the hands of the thorough scholar, 
it should be made a vehicle to communicate such intelligence as 
will exhibit to our electors especially, the evils which are legiti- 
mately connected with this violence of party spirit; that if it 
continues to rage unchecked and increases in force as it progresses, 
soon our political conflicts will not be terminated at the ballot box, 
but by the bayonet; our constitution will be a dead letter, our 

overnment dismembered, and all our free institutions prostrated. 
hese facts should be often presented and perseveringly enforced 
until they are universally felt. 

The voice of the scholar should be heard also, by the fire-side, 
in the social circle, in the public assembly, and indeed in all suita- 
ble places and occasions, in defense of the noble principles for 
which his fathers fought, bled and died. ‘These principles have 
power when properly brought out and enforced. ‘They will finda 
response from every true American, when the film of prejudice 
and ignorance is torn away. 

If then, every American scholar would qualify himself well 
for the exigencies into which he will be thrown, if he would seek 
to enlighten our electors relative to the nature and value of our 
free institutions, of the importance of having well qualified ru- 
lers, and would by his own example and precept show that his in- 
terest in political affairs has a deeper, a nobler foundation than a 
desire for his own elevation; who does not see that very soon, 
the violence of party would be allayed, and with it, very much of 
this restive excitability which now so extensively prevails? Then 
we might hope to see every thing assuming the appearance of re- 
ality. ‘Then, acquiring an estate at one throw of fortune, and 


Tising from insignificance to a throne at a single leap, would be 


events which would more rarely transpire. Wealth would be 
sought through the natural channels of honest industry and the 
place of honor by the justifiable ascent of intrinsic worth. 
Hence the duties of the scholar are plain and imperious. The 
field into which he is to enter is boundless, and if properly culti- 
vated, promises a rich harvest. Such is the nature of the work 
before him, that, while it requires the exercise of all his powers, 
it will amply reward his labors. Let then every educated man gird 
himself and engage in this conflict ; and though he may not him- 
self wear the laurel of victory, yet he will have the satisfaction 
of having been a benefactor to his race. P. 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN — 


“Early, bright, transient as the morning dew : 
Kt sparkled, was exhaled, and went to Heaven.” \~ 


Hast thou not seen a fragile flower 
Wet with the dews of morning, 
With many a pearly drop and gem 
Its open leaves adorning ? 
And glistening in the beam of day, 
Hast seen those dew drops steal away ? 


So have we seen a living flower 
In childhood's merry morning, 
A simple love and gentleness 
Its budding life adorning ; 
But like the dews before the sun, 
Its earthly course was quickly run. 


Hast thou not seen a tulip's bud 
Its honied lips unclosing, 

Plucked rudely from the parent stem, 
On which it hung reposing, 

To deck a princely lady's hair, 

And breathe its balmy fragrance there ? 


So have we seen a fairer bud, 
A living soul inclosing, 

Too rudely snatched from earth away ; 
And now in bliss reposing, 


It shines a pure and priceless gem Ps 
Upon the Savior's diadem. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


Wrru the origin of Phrenology, all are somewhat familiar. 
The founder of the present system was Dr. Gall, a German phy- 
sician, who lived in the beginning of this century. Assisted 
by his zealous pupil and coadjutor, Dr. Spurzheim, he soon dis- + 
seminated the new doctrine over most of the countries of Europe, 8 
and finally over the United States. Some writers assert that Aris- 
totle held phrenological opinions. ‘They differ, however, from | 
those of modern phrenologists ; for “ while he regarded the brain 4 
as multiplex, he considered a small head as the standard of per- ' 
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fection, and contends that it is indicative of a superior intellect.” 
But the tenets ofethis ancient philosopher are now rejected. Phre- 
nology has, perhaps, advanced more rapidly than any science in 
so short a time. It has numbered among its advocates men of 
talents and learning, whose researches have contributed much to 
the science of the mind. With the theory of phrenology we are 
not now concerned. It is a stubborn fact, however, with which 
even the theoretical phrenologist must contend, that the brain has 
no appearance of an organic structure. ‘The most careful obser- 
vers have not yet discovered a system of mental organs within 
the cranium. Indeed Dr. Gall did not claim that any systematic 
division of the brain had been detected. Some of his followers 
lack either his prudence, or his knowledge of anatomy. 

Dr. Sewall, who has fully investigated this subject, enumerates 
many serious obstacles which the practical phrenologist must en- 
counter. He shows that the frontal sinus and the temporal mus- 
cle together, sometimes cover seventeen out of the thirty-four 
organs; and that skulls vary so much in thickness, that “no 
phrenologist who discovers a protuberance on the skull, can de- 
termine whether it is caused by a fullness of the brain, at that 
part, or an increased thickness of the bone.” We regret that Dr. 
S. has, us we believe, in one instance, misrepresented the views 
of phrenologists. ‘The misrepresentation consists in ascribing 
to Spurzheim opinions which he condemned. ‘The error was, 
doubtless, unintentional. The character of Dr. Sewall forbids us to 
charge him with deception ; and there was no need of resorting 
to evasion, to strengthen his argument. Most anatomists agree 
in the opinion that an examination of the head cannot determine 
the state of the brain. ‘The bones of the cranium differ in thick- 
ness in different individuals; nor is any one bone of a uniform 
thickness. TheiPinternal depressions, and the corresponding con- 
volutions of the brain, are not marked by any external appear- 
ance. The following fact may serve to show the truth of this 
assertion. A man was kicked in the forehead by a horse. From 
the time of receiving the wound, he lost his verbal memory, and 
was unable to recall the proper names of things. After a few 
months, he died; and a post mortem examination showed that 
the part of the brain adjacent to the root of the nose was injured. 
Here is an argument for theoretical phrenology. But, let it be 
remarked, that the most careful observation before death, could 
not detect the least change in the fullness of the eye, or in the 
surrounding parts of the forehead. Doubtless the internal de- 
rangement was concealed by the structure of the head; and 
against this obstacle the practical phrenologist must ever contend. 

Aside from anatomical difficulties, such is the number of the 
organs, and their relation to each other, that no skill can ever dis- 
cover the amount of brain corresponding to each. Hence errors 
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seldom given. “ But,” says the mistaken phrenologist, “an 
individual may have the talents specified, though perverted by 
education.” We might here inquire, Why then, on the princi- 
ples of the science, are there any “ developments” at all, in such 
acase? But, waving this question, we would only ask, of what 
practical use is phrenology in the delineation of character? It 
matters not, that poetic talent is exhibited on the surface of a 
head within which the imagination has lain dormant for years. 
Shall a man court the Muses with no other warrant than the word 
of — ? His suit will surely be rejected. Can an in- 
dividual have a taste for mathematics, and not know it until he 
is told by another? ...... We need a description of the 
powers of the mind as developed in action, before we can have 
faith in this science. Otherwise, speculation is as good as fact. 

Again: “Phrenology will assist parents in the education of 
their children.” Now, by admission, the heads of very young 
children have no “ bumps’ indicating peculiar traits of charac- 
ter ; and, surely, a parent of ordinary sagacity can detect a child's 
propensities as soon as they are exhibited in its conduct. Nor is 
this all. According to the theory, a smooth head gives proof of 
a perfect character; yet, so far as our observation extends, the 
heads of infants are often smooth; therefore, the moral and 
intellectual faculties of infants are perfect! They degenerate 
sadly in after life. Aside from theological objections, this notion 
is opposed to common sense; or there is something more than 
poetry in the wish “to be again a child.” “ But,” says the 
phrenologist, “the fact that there are developments afterwards, 
confirms our science ; and, by observing the corresponding pro- 
= we may reduce our theory to practice.” It remains to 

‘shown, however, that this subsequent change of its form is not 
a consequence of the natural growth of the head,—of its bones 
and muscles, as well as of an increase in the volume of the brain. 
It is almost needless to remark, that the bones of the cranium, 
like all the other bones, undergo many changes in early life. 
This is especially true of the os frontis, which covers the “ in- 
tellectual organs.” A change in the appearance of the forehead, 
therefore, is no proof of the enlargement of those organs. Here 
then the practical phrenologist is brought into the same dilemma 
as before. 

We have seen that we can rely upon phrenology, neither for a 
just delineation of character, nor for assistance in education. There 
is yet another consideration of great importance. Is it a friend 
or a foe to religion? We do not prefer against this science the 
charge of fatalism. We are loth to raise the cry of heresy in 
these times. But here is another system proposed as a substitute 
for that of the Bible. We do not say that phrenologists are the 
vou. 36 


in examination are so frequent, and a true “character” is so 
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enemies of the gospel, or that they mean to defeat its plans. Mr. 
Combe, one of the most distinguished of their number, is a chris- 
tian. Yet we are at liberty to trace out the legitimate consequen- 
ces of the doctrines which they have sometimes maintained. We 
war against error, and we claim the right of exposing its fatal 
character. It has been gravely asserted that pastors should un- 
derstand phrenology, in order to gain access to the hearts of men. 
Be astonished, O ye theologians! to learn that ye must preface 
serious conversation with an examination of the head, and inspire 
reverence for your office by a craniometer. Man’s character 
should be measured by the perfect law, not by a scale of brass. 
The scriptures declare that the natural heart is a fountain of evil, 
which must be purified. They trace iniquity to its source. Phre- 
nology, on the other hand, admits that there is in man a partial 
depravity, for which it proposes a partial reformation. But the 
contour of the head is its criterion. Here then is another plan for 
raising men, without an effort, to goodness and to greatness. How 
far it may benefit mankind, let its advocates determine. For our- 
selves, we see not how morality can flourish, unless the axe is 
laid at the root of the tree of evil; we see not how men can be 
led to admire that religion whose virtue is humility, by what 
fosters their pride and self-esteem; nor how they can be led 
to obey the Bible, by being taught that in it their evil characters 
are overdrawn. In fine, we see not how the world is to be reno- 
vated by a doctrine, whose ultimate tendency (as it is sometimes 
proclaimed ) is to charge upon God the authorship of sin. Yet 
such a doctrine finds ready advocates in the feelings of the natu- 
ral heart ; and to this fact, more than any other, may be attributed 
the success of this science. ‘The chief instrument of the phre- 
nologist is flattery. ‘This truth is often exemplified in craniolo- 
gical examinations. Seeking his own interest, in almost every 
description of character, he makes the good qualities predominant 
over the bad. Hence the majority of individuals whose heads 
have been examined, are converts to phrenology. Such are some 
of our objections to the practical application of a theory, which 
itself deserves the attention of scientific men. We have en- 
deavored to base them upon safe and acknowledged ree 
By such principles this system must stand or fall. R.R 
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MIDNIGHT—JUNE 5, 183s. 


"Tis night! and oh, how beautiful! the moon, 
Failing iv tranquil majesty along 
The airy vault, pours o'er yon sleeping trees 
A fairy light, till every leaf seems made 
Of purest pearl—and then yon star so bright, 

W hose silvery threads of light 

Stream on the enchanted sight, 
Scems like the ever-watebful eye of Love. 
The bugle’s distant note comes stealing through 
The air, borne onward by the Zephyrs wing— 
The mellow flute its wavy cadence blends 
In harmony, while now, and then again, 
Breaks in the sportive bar of some belated 
Whistler, as he homeward wends his way. 
"Tis Nature's hour! and her bright twinkling gems 
Light up the sky ; no lamp offends the sight, 
Save where a lonely ray gleams forth from some 
Late student's casement, while the stars above 
Smile atits feebleness. The flowers bestow 
Their sweetest fragrance—'tis their homage time— 
Softening the still night air. Devotion's hour ! 
Oh! how do peaceful thoughts rush in and fill 
The soul with chastened images! The world 
Is wrapt in sleep—the rich, the poor, the old, 
The young, the tyrant, slave, are all alike— 
Helpless within the hand of Providence. 
A dreamy quiet rets upon the scene, 
And e'en the leaves scarce whisper as they swing 
Themselves to sleep. Ob! ‘tis the hour of Peace !— 
So calm, so mild, so still! H. 


THE SKELETON OF TOOLOOLA. 


A SKETCH. 


‘Captain Onmonp, be so kind as to order out your company. 
These savages must be shot immediately. Come, be lively, my 
lads. ‘I'he rest of the pack may be upon us in a moment’—hur- 
riedly exclaimed Colonel Harrison to his next officer, and to some 
of the rude soldiers who were standing near him. 

The scene was imposing in the extreme. On every side the 
camp was surrounded by rough, frowning, and at places almost 
impenetrable forests. ‘l‘owards the east, at the distance apparently 
of a few miles, rose rugged and abrupt hills, bounding the view, 
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and stretching along to the north north east, until their blue peaks 
were lost in the ots. To the south and west, as far as the eye 
could reach, the Whole country appeared rough and mountain- 
ous, covered with broken woods—at times dwindling down into 
thickets of chink-a-pin and hazel, and at times disclosing the 
red banks of some precipitous channel, worn by the mountain 
torrent. ‘lhe aspect of every thing was wild and natural, while 
the ‘eternal roar’ of the 7T'ooloola falls, within a mile and a half 
of the encampment, added much to the effect of the picturesque 
scenery around. 

‘The camp itself was composed of weather-beaten tents, situ- 
ated at various intervals, and a few log cabins erected for tempo- 
rary shelter. From its disordered state it appeared as if there had 
been arecent contest with the savages, for several of the soldiers 
covered with dust and blood, were lying about upon the earth, 
and five or six dead bodies thrown hastily together, showed that 
their victory had not been obtained without a severe struggle. 
Bound to trees on the side of the camp near which the Colonel 
was standing, were five savages, desperate looking beings, though 
the symmetry and beauty of their forms would have struck the 
most careless observer. ‘Their eyes were fixed sternly and sul- 
lenly upon the soldiers, who had now gathered together, gazing 
intently upon them, and not a muscle moved on their fierce coun- 
tenances, as they noted the preparations which were making for 
their execution. It was on a hot summer afternoon, and the sun 
shed a sickly glare upon the scene, while thunder clouds piling 
themselves mountain on mountain along the horizon, foretold 
one of those fearful storms which are so common in southern 
climates. 


‘The deep voice of the Colonel broke the impressive silence 
whi had lasted for some moments. 
‘ , said he, ‘I wish you all to understand that what I am 
now about to order arises from necessity, and duty, and not from 
cruelty. We must preserve our lives, and the lives of our friends ; 
and if it cannot be effected by peaceful means, we must resort to 
harsh ; but | wish every man of you to feel, that beyond this ne- 
cessity, cruelty is sinful,—and not to allow his heart to become 
hardened by witnessing such scenes as the present. Our duty 
now is a solemn one, and let it be regarded by all as such, and 
be discharged with suitable feelings. Soldiers, take your places.’ 

At this moment a savage hurried from the camp, and threw 
himself at the Colonel’s feet. 

‘Colonel Harrison,’ he exclaimed, ‘Gonodauguik is my broth- 
er, son of my own mother ; spare him.’ 

‘ Ooalito, you know not what you ask. It is impossible. He 
is one of the first leaders in all the incursions of the savages, and 


from what report says, is one of the most cruel of their chiefs. 1 
knew not that you had a brother.’ 
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‘He is my brother, and was formerly kind to me. Spare him 
once—take him to the camp, and if he does not become a friend 
to the white man, slay Ooalito.’ 

‘ Impossible, impossible ; men do your duty.’ 

The command was obeyed as soon as given ; the smoke cleared 
away, and the unfortunate savages were found dead to a man : 
though the fierce spirit in its flight had left a smile of scorn and 
defiance upon the lips of the noblest of the sufferers, Gonodau- 
guik. 

In silence and sadness the soldiers separated, some to bury their 
own dead—some to bury the bodies of the Indians, but most to 
prepare themselves for an attack which they were expecting ev- 
ery moment. ‘The clouds were rapidly gathering together, and 
day was almost changed into night, when as the Colonel was hast- 
ening to his tent to prepare his arms, an arrow shot from a neigh- 
boring thicket by an unseen hand pierced his bosom. He fell 
with a cry, and several of his men collected hastily around him, 
and then proceeded to examine the forest. No one could be dis- 
covered in the neighborhood, and the storm coming on in all its 
fury they were forced to desist from farther search. 

That night was passed in watching and anxiety throughout the 
camp, for Coi. Harrison was dearly loved by all, and there was 
not a man of those faithful foresters who would not have died to 
have saved his commander’s life from jeopardy. 


About a fortnight after the event which we have just described, 
a carriage of respectable appearance, followed by a band of roughly 
clad soldiers, among whom was QOoalito covered with his skin 
and armed with his bow, drew up to the camp. A loud shout 
welcomed Ormond as he leaped from the door, followed by a 
young and lovely girl. ‘Miss Harrison, Miss Harrison,’ passed rap- 
idly through the crowd of by-standers, and sundry meaning 
winks were exchanged between several of the young officers. 
Ormond felt that he was envied ; and with a proud step conducted 
the beautiful girl towards the Colonel’s tent. With a palpitating 
heart she entered beneath its weather-beaten drapery, and the 
next moment was clasped to the veteran’s heart. 

‘My Emily, my darling Emily’ he exclaimed as he pressed his 
lips to the fair cheek of his daughter, ‘how happy am I to see 
you! How kind in you to come! Charles, [ thank you for this 
dear present ; it will do me more good than all the drugs and doc- 
tors in the colony.’ 

The young man bowed, and with a light and happy heart left 
the affectionate father and daughter alone. 


Reader, have you ever been tn love? Have you ever been ac- 
tually in love ?—no mere fancy, or whim of the moment, but a 
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strong, a time-knit passion? Are you one of those favored, or 
(can it be?) éd/-favored mortals, about whom some beauteous crea- 
ture has cast her silken meshes from the earliest youth, whose 
earliest recollections are associated with some kindred spirit which 
seems whether present or absent, to have constituted a portion of 
your being—spurring you on to noble exertion, frowning down 
every disgraceful thought, or purpose, and bestowing upon you in 
periods of success, and triumph, smiles of maddening beauty, un- 
til you have felt that your happiness was not your own: that 
there was an idol in your heart without which the strongest link 
to earth would be forever severed, and life would drag on with- 
out a charm, without an object. If so, you can sympathize with 
the two characters we have just introduced. 

Charles Ormond and Emily Harrison—their sun in life had in- 
deed risen, and run his morning path in splendor. Nature seemed 
to have cast them in the same mould—to have designed them for 
each other from their very creation. Infancy displayed a similar- 
ity of taste, which time had ripened into a strong, and ardent at- 
tachment. How could he but worship such a being! ‘Toa form 
of surpassing loveliness,—but reader, we are getting sentimental. 
Suffice it to say, that he loved and (enviable man!) was loved, 
in .return; these few words will comprise volumes of pretty 
thoughts. 


‘Emily, what say you to a walk,’ enquired Ormond of his 
beautiful betrothed, after she had spent a long day of zealous at- 
tendance upon her father. ‘The sun is setting behind the blue 
hills of the west: the weather is delightful, and perhaps you 
would like to see some of our wild scenery.’ 

She cast upon her lover one of those sweet, confiding glances 
which fall upon the heart like a beam of morning sunshine, and 
giving him her arm, they turned their steps towards a lovely copse 
retired from the camp. 

Despite of the charming scenery, the pleasant weather, and the 
carols of ten thousand birds which were sporting in the nearest 
bushes, a spirit of care and uneasiness seemed to pervade the bo- 
soms of both, and indeed an appearance of gloom hung over the 
whole camp. Exploring parties had been sent out during the 
day, and from the frequent rifle reports heard in almost every di- 
rection, it was supposed that the enemy were abroad. 

* Dear Charles,’ exclaimed Emily, ‘it may be weakness, but a 
strange fear and foreboding hang over my mind.’ 

‘And why my love?’ he enquired, evidently endeavoring to 
conceal under an appearance of cheerfulness, the anxiety which 
filled his own bosom. ‘Have we not every thing here that is 
necessary to defend us from the savages should they attack us? 
With such a force as ours we could put to flight a host of the 
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dogs. And could not I myself flog a score of them in defending 
you, my Emily ?’—and he encircled her slight form with his arm, 
and drew it nearer towards him. 

‘Yes, but | was not thinking of that, Charles; I was thinking 
of Papa, and’—a flood of tears prevented her from finishing her 
sentence. 

‘Do not, Emily, I beg of you give way to such gloomy fan- 
cies. Your father’s wound is dangerous it is true, but with so soft 
a hand as this to administer to him, he will soon be restored to 
health, and then, when we are all again at home, then’—then 
(what else should he do, reader?) he impressed a warm kiss upon 
her blushing cheek. 

‘They walked on for a few moments slowly and in silence, when 
Ennly suddenly exclaimed, 

‘See, Charles, there is Ooalito.’ 

‘Where? my love.’ 

‘There, among those thick bushes.’ 

‘You must be mistaken, Emily, for he has gone out with John- 
son’s party.’ 

‘No, | am certain I saw him! Charles, I fear that savage. He 
seems to haunt me wherever I go. He has changed greatly since 
he left home. lL always feel as if something dreadful was at hand 
whenever he approaches me.’ 

‘ Afraid of Ooalito, Emily! Why you too have strangely al- 
tered since I left you at home. Ooalito, our old playmate! What 
reason can you have for fearing him ?’ 

‘Charles, it may be silly in me, I know—but he has grown 
wild of late, and become more sullen than ever. I have heard 
that his brother was shot some time since in the camp, and some 
of the men have thrown out strange conjectures that he was the 
one who wounded Papa.’ 

‘Impossible, Emily; these are groundless apprehensions. I 
had almost as soon believe myself capable of injuring your fa- 
ther as Qoalito. It is not his nature to endeavor to kill a man 
who saved his life—and he has been too long among the whites 
to retain much of his savage feeling about him, and then, too, 
you know that he has always been warmly attached to you. 
How willing he was to serve you at home; how glad when he 
could bring any thing from the wood, or hunt to please you! Why, 
] was really getting jealous of him myself, he was so fond of 
you.’ 


‘Yes, Charles, and that makes me fear him the more.’ 


The shades of evening were thickening around them, and still 
they lingered together. Their thoughts were borne from the 
present into the future, and their anxiety had turned into a dream 
of soft delight—when a cry of ‘fire towards the east,’ from a 
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number of voices in the camp arrested their attention, and tum- 
ing in that direction, they beheld a lurid mass of smoke and 
flame rising to the heavens. ‘The sight was strikingly grand. 
The fire caught rapidly from tree to tree, and the huge pines upon 
the summits of the hills, ‘lighted for destruction,’ appeared like 
pillars of flame in the distance. They stood for a few moments 
gazing in silence and admiration, when as if waking from a re- 
verie 

‘Come, Emily, we must hasten,’ cried Ormond, ‘ this is omin- 
ous indeed !’ 

As they were turning towards the camp the wild form of Ooal-. 
ito rushed from a neighboring thicket, the blood streaming from 
one of his arms, and his eye in a blaze. Enmily clung trembling 
to her lover as the savage informed him of a fierce rencounter his 
party had had with the enemy towards the west, in which every 
man had been slain except himself. He thought from their num- 
ber that they designed attacking the camp immediately, and hid 
behind a tree, he had heard of their plan to kindle a fire on the 
east, so as to deceive the whites in relation to the side on which 
the attack would be made. 

Ormond hurried on with his precious charge towards her father’s 
tent. After they had proceeded some steps, she, led by fear and 
suspicion, turned to watch QOoalito, and beheld him standing in 
the same spot in which they had left him, eyeing their retreating 
footsteps with a look of malice and triumph. ‘There appeared to 
her in the glance of those dark, burning eyes, a depth of meaning 
she could not fathom, with all her woman’s discernment. Pas- 
sion, hatred, love, she knew not what it was, which sent a cold 
shudder through her limbs, and forced her to turn her head away. 
When she looked again, he was buried in the thickets. 


The whole camp was in motion. Every man was preparing 
himself for a bloody contest. 'The long time which had elapsed 
since any engagement with the savages, seemed to justify the 
opinion, that on the approaching conflict, were staked their chief 
hopes: and the heart of many a weather-beaten forester was 
ready to fail him. That night was to be a night of blood. Ev- 
ery thing seemed to predict it. 

On account of the illness of the colonel, the command of the 
company devolved on Ormond. With a firm heart and quick 
step, he hastened from man to man, pouring out words of encour- 
agement, and assigning to each his respective duty. ‘Trained to 
savage warfare, each understood in a moment the part he was to 
act, and soon not a form could be seen moving in the camp. 
They were hid in the foliage, nearly all upon the west side, from 
eed cana to their trusty spy Ooalito, the attack was to be 
expected. 
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Ormond hastened again to the tent of his superior officer. 


There, upon a rudely constructed couch, lay the trembling 
Emily. Her imagination was busy in conjuring up a thousand 
fancies, apparently with no foundation. ‘The freezing look of 
Ooalito had wrought fearfully upon her sensitive mind: looks 
are at times the most powerful eloquence. She reviewed all she 
had seen or known of his conduct before, and over every strange 
action her imagination east a dark coloring. Rescued from death 
by her father’s hand in a campaign some years before, he had 
been brought to the colony then but a youth. "There he had 
received an education, and displayed many laudable traits of 
character, though he had never wholly lost his native wildness. 
Several times he had started for the forests, and once or twice, 
within her recollection, he had staid so long, that on his return 
he had been suspected of being leagued with the tribes of sav- 
ages, who were known to be, if not openly, at least secretly, 
inimical in the northern part of the state. "These suspicions, how- 
ever, on account of his known love for her father and his family, 
had never been injurious to him. She remembered only once of 
having seen a similar expression with the one she had remarked 
that evening pass over his countenance, which had usually been 
unchanging, apparently unchangeable. He had ever been pas- 
sionately fond of the hunt, and with Ormond had scoured all the 
forests in the neighborhood. On one of their expeditions, the 
young men had remained two days, and the third was far advan- 
ced before they returned. Ormond’s friends were becoming ex- 
ceedingly anxious, out of fear that he had fallen into the hands 
of the Indians, whose cruelty even then spared no vietim; but 
most of all was she distressed who had bestowed upon him the 
warm affections of her youthful heart. Upon his return, she cast 
herself in his arms, thinking of nothing but him and love. She 
recollected seeing an expression of bitterness pass over the fea- 
tures of Qoalito, and not understanding its meaning, she pettishly 
refused a nosegay of wild flowers which he offered her. He re- a 
treated a few steps, dashed it on the ground and stamped every e 
blossom in the dust, while his countenance was for a moment elo- | 
quent with that strange, undefinable expression of passion, which 
once seen, could never be forgotten, From that yeriod, he had 
not been the same man as before; the reason no one knew, ex- 
cept himself; and to the surprise of her father, he begged permis- 
sion to accompany him in his present expedition, although it was 
against hisown people. Clothed in his wild costume, and again in 
the woods, it appeared to her as if the whole man had been trans- 
formed. His frame had grown robust, almost gigantic, and he 
appeared to have lost all the refinement of civilized life. 

Vou. 37 
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Such were her reflections, when her lover suddenly stood be- 
fore her. 

Those, reader, are holy emotions, which arise in the commun- 
ion of two such hearts, under such circumstances. Love never 
burns brighter than when its object is indanger. Then it grows 
into a passion, which for the time constitutes mind and soul. 
How overwhelming must have been the emotions of the young 
warm-hearted soldier, as he clasped the greatest treasure the 
world possessed for him, to his breast, and felt that on him de- 
pended her happiness, perhaps her life. ‘Those were moments of 
pain, for faney would paint the possibility of her becoming the 
victim of ruthless barbarity—she who had never before known a 
care or a hardship—yet they were also moments of deep, of exqui- 
site enjoyment. 

‘Emily, he cried, after the first gush of feeling was over, ‘our 
meeting must be short, but fear not, dearest girl. A guard shall 
be stationed around your tent, and | feel that providence will 
give us victory. What an adventure this will be to tell the girls 
at home !'—a single shout from the camp broke on his ears, and 
he tore himself from the arms of the agitated girl— dearest, dear- 
est Enuly, may heaven protect, as it will proteet you, | know. 
You will be my attendant angel in the approaching confliet.’ 
She listened in agony to his parting footsteys, until they were 
lost in the distance; a fearful foreboding came over her mind, 
and soon she had sunk into a state of utter unconsciousness. 


Ormond was issuing his orders to some of the few men sta- 
tioned on the east side of the camp, to go and guard their com- 
mander’s tent, when a light rustling drew his attention to the 
neighboring woods. ‘They were buried in the deepest gloom, 
though a slight streak of light along the eastern hills, betokened 
the rise of the moon, Not a voice, not a sound was heard, except 
the song of the whippoorwill from the pinnacle of seme lofty 
pine, and now and then the wolf's long howl] from distant thickets. 
It was a fearful silence! Who knew but in those frowning soli- 
tudes some wily foe was lurking, ready to fall upon them un- 
awares and undefended! There was something foreboding in 
the low, dull voice of the forest, as it waved with the breeze. A 
second time, a light rustling was heard, and a second time all was 
again as still as death, when suddenly shrill whistles broke out 
through all the forests, followed by aloud and fiendish yell. Or- 
mond’s blood rushed cold to his heart. His courage for a moment 
forsook him. * Great God of heaven! J have been deceived! O 
God, what shall [do? Emily, what will become of thee ! Lost, 
lost, by the carelessness of him who’— He was gone with the 
rapidity of lightning from. the spot. Several rifle shots, and a 
cloud of arrows followed him from the nearest thickets, but his 
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voice was heard above the uproar rallying and encouraging his 
astounded troops. 


The contest was raging fiercely around him ; a contest in which 
more depended upon cunning than bravery. Not a form could 
be seen moving above the dense bushes, except at times, when in 
some fierce rencounter the violence of their struggle exposed the 


combatants to view. Whoops, ever and anon, arose from savages 4 
lurking in the obscurity of the foliage, ready to dart forth upon ‘- 
some unwary victim. A tent broke out in flames behind him, wri. 
and a triumphant ery was raised by the enemy. How could they right 
have pierced into the camp to set a tent on fire? The savages iy 
must be lurking on every side! and for the first time, the recol- hy 


lection came with crushing weight upon his mind, that no guards 
had gone to the colonel’s tent, having been called off by the sud- 
den attack. He sprung on his feet. He shouted to his men, 
who joined him from every quarter, and they rushed towards the 
interior of the camp. 


Before the burning tent, a white man and Indian were des- 
perately struggling. Life was staked on victory, and the combat- 
ants exerted their utmost powers. Now one and now the other 
was uppermost, until, concentrating all his strength into a single 
effort, the white man hurled his foe to the earth, when suddenly 
a third figure rushed up and struck the vietor lifeless. Ormond 
could deceive himself no longer. Jt was Ovoalite, who had 
played the traitor during the whol> day. He raised his pistol, 
and fired; but the savage remained uninjured, and with a fiend- 
ish laugh darted into the neighboring thickets. 


One more antagonist, after a long struggle, had been conquered, 
and Ormond leaped upon his feet alone. [It was evident trom the 
reports of the guns, and the whoops of the savages, that they 
were making for the forest, and all the whites seemed to have fol- 
lowed in rash pursuit. ‘The danger of this step no sooner struck 
him, than a faint scream from a direction not to be mistaken, re- 
alized his worst fears, and a lurid stream of fire darted up to the 
heavens. A horrid thought flashed on his mind! He hurried as 
swiftly as his strength would permit him, towards the light. A 
tomahawk, hurled by a wounded Indian, grazed his ear, and 
stuck into the trunk of an opposite tree. He paused to fire at the 
savage, and to reload his rifle. ‘That pause cost him his hopes, 
his love, his life. 

Again was he on his course, and had come within a hundred 
yards of the Colonel's tent, when a spectacle was presented to 
him, which caused his heart to sicken within his bosom. The 
tent was in flames, and the traitor Ooalito was bearing Emily off 
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in his arms, while her wretched father was clinging to him, drag- 
ged along upon the earth, His voice could be distinetly heard, 
as he implored the savage, ‘Spare, O spare my child! ‘Take my 
life, take any thing, every thing; but O! spare my darling Em- 
ily!’ 

"A wild figure crept from behind a neighboring copse, a hatchet 
one moment gleamed in the moonshine, and the next was buried 
in the veteran’s neck. With a rapidity that defied escape, the 
maddened Ormond was upon the murderer, as he stooped to tear 
the scalp from his victim's head, and one blow with the butt 
end of his rifle laid the savage writhing on the earth. 

But the harder task was yet before him. Already the dark 
form of Ooalito, with his insensible burden, was upon the border 
of the wood, fleeing with the speed of light. Not a moment was 
to be lost. Love, self-reproach, madness, spurred him on, and 
gifted him with unwonted power. On, on he went, dashing over 
brake and through thicket, now catching the figure of the savage 
by the light of the moon, now shaping his course by the sound 
of the crashing underbrush. On, on he hurried, and appeared to 
be gaining on the traitor, when suddenly he lost sight of him al- 
together, and found himself buried in the midst of a dense and 
almost impenetrable copse. Through it, however, he at length 
struggled, torn and wearied, and the falls of Tooloola were betore 
him, in all their midnight grandeur. Their grandeur struck him 
not; he heard not their roar. Where was Ooalito? Where was 
Emily? He saw them not; he knew not whither to turn, and 
his strength was fast failing him! Despair stared him in the face, 
and for the first time all the horrors of his situation crowded upon 
his mind. The burden of the present seemed to shut out the fu- 
ture, and he stood in harassing, maddening thought. 


A fiendish yell broke on his ear. The forests re-echoed it far 
and wide, and sent it back thrilling to his inmost heart. He 
raised his eyes. What a sight was before him! There, upon 
the top of a steep cliff, overhanging a billowy abyss, stood Ooa- 
lito, with the slight form of Emily stretched forth as if to dash 
it into the wave below. In the moonlight, his frame was length- 
ened into that of a giant, and from the distance at which he stood, 
Ormond could almost trace the fierce workings of triumphant pas- 
sion on the visage of the fiend. He looked—he thought for a 
moment: it was a moment of deep, intense agony. ‘Then, with 
the strength of a maniac, raising his rifle to his shoulder—a rifle 
which had rarely failed him—/e fired, and beheld that cherished 
form, which for years had nestled at his heart—that form, associ- 
ated with all the fond recollections of the past, the glowing hopes 
of the future ; which had inspired his boyhood’s dreams, and been 
the dearest companion of his riper years; his ideal of perfection, 
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his incitement to all that was pure or noble—that innocent, dearly 
loved form he beheld hurled, with the strength of a giant, far, far 
from the rocky clit!—and he saw no more. 

It was too much for the frailty of humanity. He stood lifeless, 
petrified, gazing on vacaney. For him the sky, the forest, the 
earth, had no shape, no color. "The roar of the falls, the report of 
the distant nile, the melancholy howl of the mountain wolf, 
struck his ears with no distinct sound ; but all was chaos—a dark, 
a whirling chaos—and he awas alone. 

He saw not the gloomy form of his antagonist, as it lay strug- 
gling over the howling whirlpool beneath, catching at every bush 
or rock within its reach, until, after strenuous but vain efforts, it 
reluctantly sank, with a long, distnal yell, over the precipice. But 
Heaven did not design that the fiend should moulder under the 
same wave with his spotless victim. A projection in the rock 
caught his body in its descent, and there will it remain, a fearful 
memento of that work of death, until the lapse of tine and the 
tempest shall have reduced it to ashes. 


ODE TO TOME. 


Te ome to give myself once more, 
Oh! Llome, to thee and solitude, 

Ax day's last beams of glory pour 

Their melting foods the heavens o'er, 
Aud gild the sighing wood ; 

And hark! afar the plaintive song 

OW whip-poor-will the groves among 


Oh! peaceful be the hour that bears 
The saddened wanderer to thy breast, 

Here let him lose the many eares 

That wait upon life's suffering years, 
And soothe bis heart to rest: 

Uinnotieed be the silent tear, 

Unknown the grief he whispers here ' 


(oh! let him tread thy paths along, 

As once the happy, merry bey, 
Who woke thy sleep with gleeful song, 
And shouted ull the forests rung ; 

Aye, shouted loud for joy: 
Oh! ve birds: ye breezes weep, 
And raise for him your chorus deep! 


Alas! alas! the heart is flown, 


The heart that once sv lightly beat, 
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To pain and sorrow all unknown, 
The happy, joyous heart is gone, 
A morning gem as fleet; 
And thus we wisdom woo fore’er, 
Though ‘neath her smile beams the hot tear 


Oh! could he yield that burden now, 
Which years of toil have high amassed,— 
Aud all the genial spirits flow, 
And merry smile and laughing brow, 
Be his as in time past, 
Here on thy breast his head he'd lay, 
And swear the world’s proud pomp away ! 


But oh! my Home, when life is done, 
He'll sleep beneath yon waving tree, 

Where steals the ray of summer sun, 

Through drapery green by nature spun, 
And dances sflently ; 

And no harsh sound shall dare intrude, 

To wake him from his holy mood. 


But sweetly in the copse-wood fair, 
Shall sing the forest warbler gay, 

And balmy fragrance fill the air, 

From scented buds and blossoms there, 
And cool the zephyr play ; 

While voices soft shall greet his ear, 

The well-known tones of loved ones here. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tuere is, perhaps, no characteristic of the present age which 
so much attracts the observation of those at all conversant with 
the general history and present aspect of society, as the great and 
increasing interest that is becoming universally prevalent in en- 
lightened countries, in every thing relative to the political depart- 
ment of the social system. Among the causes that have produced 
this state of feeling, it is admitted by the ablest political writers in 
Europe, as well as in this country, that the United States has es- 
sentially contributed. — If our country does thus stand in this most 
important relation, the inquiry, What is the nature and ultimate 
tendency of that influence which is exerted by the United States? 
though it may become trite, will never cease to be interesting to 
the American scholar, while he has a heart to love the institutions 
of his native land, or a desire to see the principles on which they 
are founded, universally disseminated. 
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Presenting to the world the first example in modern times, of 
a government founded on purely democratic principles, and atford- 
ing the only instance, where these principles have had an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit their legitimate results upon the character and 
condition of the people, and having advanced, moreover, to a high 
station of power and resjectability, the United States have ac- 
quired great importance, as tending very much to produce a gen- 
eral discontent with the existing order of things in many of the 
leading nations. "This is manitest especially from the dissatisfac- 
tion that prevails among the lower classes, with the longer endu- 
rance of many political maxims and usages, that have no other 
claim than antiquity to recommend them, and no other authority, 
than selfishness and arbitrary power to enforce them. 

‘The primary causes of the present disturbances in Europe, may 
not, indeed, be owing to any circumstances of recent date ; since 
the whole history of the last three hundred years, has exhibited a 
gradual improvement in the political aspect of the old world. So 
soon as the light of intelligence began to be diffused, and the in- 
dependence of the human intellect was established, after the de- 
cline of popery, the public attention was turned to the great evils 
connected with civil institutions. ‘The work of reform, it is true, 
advanced slowly, having to coutend with ignorance as great, and 
prejudice as deeply rooted, as that which obstructed the progress 
of the moral reformation of Kurope. Sometimes, indeed, the hand 
of oppression seemed to relinquish its iron grasp, and liberty pre- 
vailed long enough to show mankind the value of her blessings, 
to excite a still higher degree of restlessness under present evils, 
and to inspire more ardent desires for the complete triumph of 
freedom. Such a season occurred in England, when the long 
struggle for privilege and prerogative, was terminated by a tempo- 
rary prostration of monarchy. And though the imprudence and 
misguided zeal of these early friends of liberty, carried them to 
such excesses as to defeat for a time the great object of their ef- 
forts, yet the struggle contributed, no doubt, to the advancement 
of free principles. ‘The light of liberty had indeed, lke a me- 
teor, passed away; but its course was beyond the Atlantic, and it 
left behind its bright pathway strongly and clearly defined in the 
heavens, pointing out to the exile the way to “ freedom’s holy 
land,” and cheering the desponding hopes of the oppressed, who 
as yet could rejoice only in the future liberation of Europe. 

More than a century had passed away, since the Puritans had 
found a safe retreat and become firmly established in the forests 
of America. Their infant institutions, containing within them 
from the first, the germinating principle of republicanism, had now 
attained the vigor of youth, and the colonies were about to take 
their stand among the nations, under a form of government es- 
tablished on principles never before recognized by any other na- 
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tion. These great principles were, the natural equality of all 
men in their civil rights, and the idea of government as an insti- 
tution designed solely for the benefit and protection of the people. 
lhe first of these principles they derived from their religion. The 
second they learned from the voice of nature herself, proclaiming, 
from the savage wilderness, their wants and their weakness, their 
only resourecs for aid, and their only means of self-defense. Such 
were the principles of government, and such was the origin of a 
nation which, planted by oppression and flourishing in obseurity, 
suddenly rose to astonish the world by its power, and transform it 
by its influence. 

The immediate effect of American independence on the politi- 
cal state of Europe, was instantaneous and violent. Indeed, the 
American revolution may be considered as the beginning of a se- 
ries of revolutions, more radical in their tendencies, more violent 
in their operations, and more important in the magnitude of their 
results, than any other political convulsions the world has ever 
witnessed. It could not be supposed that the friends of popular 
liberty, would observe with indifference the adoption of a new 
system of government, established with entire disregard to the 
opinions and prejudices of former times, moulded by the hand of 
philosophy, and conferring all that could be understood by a ra- 
tional idea of freedom. What had only been conceived of as an 
imaginary thing, a golden theory, too pure and glorious for the 
present fallen condition of mankind, had now become a reality, a 
matter of calm and deliberate experiment, by a people destined 
to become a great nation. "The consequence was, a desire of imi- 
tation, and a high degree of popular excitement against all regal 
and aristocratical institutions. ‘The hour of the political redemp- 
tion of Europe was supposed to have arrived, and all that was 
necessary to bring about such a cousummation, was to introduce 
and establish, upon the ruins of mouarchy, systems of govern- 
ment copied from the American model. But the experiment of 
the French nation awoke the real friends of liberty from their de- 
lusion, and restoring to them their reason, which they had lost in 
the excitement of enthusiasm, prevented in the neighboring king- 
doms the full development of the principles of the reign of terror ; 
while it tanght Europe and all the world the important Jesson, 
that the prosperity of the American people is owing, not so 
much to their form of government, as to their habits and charac- 
ter, by which it was naturally suggested. 

When tranquillity was again restored, and opportunity was af- 
forded for reflection, public attention was again turned toward 
America, which was advancing onward in a course of unparal- 
leled and peacetul prosperity. It was then, that the present bene- 
ficial intluence of the United States began to be more particularly 
felt—an influence not transient in its operations, nor violent in its 
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results, but yet so powerfully exerted as to produce a deep and 
permanent impression. We see its effects not so much in the po- 
litical strife which is carried on, as in the desire of improvement, 
and the increase of intelligence among the lower ranks of society ; 
not so much in the actual physical resistance of the people against 
their oppressors, as in their readiness to call in question the leading 
measures of their rulers, and their boldness in expressing their 
own opinions ; not so much in what the people have already 
gained by positive and direct exertions, as in the concessions of 
kings, to prevent the outbreakings of popular violence ; and 
finally, not so much in a disposition to remove present evils by 
immediate revolution, as in the warm hopes and expectations that 
are cherished of the future prevalence of liberal principles, when 
the state of society shall be such as to warrant the adoption of 
the forms of free governments. 

Such is the relation of the United States with the present polit- 
ical condition of Europe. What will be the results of our influ- 
ence on the ultimate happiness and interests of those countries 
where it is felt, is a question which has elicited much difference 
of opinion, and must be determined, if it can be, from the precise 
kind of influence exerted by us abroad, and those probabilities 
that render our own continued prosperity so certain as to secure 
confidence in the principles on which our government is founded. 

While it is universally admitted, that our influence thus far has 
been greatly instrumental in the improvement of society, by re- 
moving the restraints of despotism, and diffusing more generally 
the advantages of education, and while all admire the operations 
of republicanism, as it has been exibited in this country, there 
are some who are apprehensive of dangers from the very source 
whence others derive their brightest anticipations of the future ad- 
vancementt of society. In the steady progress of free principles 
in Europe, the power of democracy has been directed, princi- 
pally, against those evils incident to ancient monarchies and long 
established orders of nobility. Of course, it has been opposed at 
every step by a powerful aristocracy, which it has not yet, in any 
European nation, been able entirely to subdue. ‘The United 
States is the only country where democracy has gained a complete 
ascendency, and prevailed long enough to show the results of re- 
publicanism on the character of the people. ‘These results have 
been so favorable here, that if our past history may be taken for 
an example of their universal tendency, there can be but one opin- 
ion as to their utility. 

Still, it is affirmed, that our circumstances are as peculiar as our 
government is ditfercnt from that of all other nations, and that 
many of these circumstances existed long before the idea of inde- 
pendence was thought of, and constitute, at this moment, our 
strongest bulwarks of defense. One of these advantageous cir- 
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cumstances, consists in the fact, that the great majority of our 
citizens are proprietors of the soil, spreading over a territory of un- 
limited extent, abounding with the richest natural productions, 
and offering the highest encouragement to individual enterprise. 
By thus making the great body of citizens freeholders, the 
deepest interest in the welfare of the country is created, while it 
prevents those excitements of public feeling and action, to which 
states with a crowded and impoverished population are always 
subject. The separation of the country into states, and these 
states again into thousands of municipal corporations, each of 
which is a perfect republic in miniature, tends most essentially to 
the strength and perpetuity of our institutions by promoting a 
general acquaintance with republican usages, and forming a strong 
attachment to their spirit and character. Lf we consider in addi- 
tion, the equality in respect to political rights and privileges, which 
isevery where admitted, and especially, the high standard of mor- 
ality, tor which this country has always been celebrated, we shall 
find, that in respect to all those habits and feelings and pursuits, 
which are essential to the preservation of a republican _yonod 
ment, the United States are very different from those of every 
other nation. 

Now it is said, that the liberal party in Europe do not esti- 
mate the advantages of American institutions, from their adap- 
tation to our circumstances, but from a comparison of our condi- 
tion with that of other countries, simply in respect to the free- 
dom of the individual. Our prosperity is all attributed to our sur- 
prising liberty, while those conservative restraints, which do ac- 
tually exist are either lost sight of, or entirely misunderstood. 
Hence the tendency will be to introduce change and reform on 
—- of abstract utility alone ; and the final consequence will 

a degree of popular freedom, equal to that of the United States, 
but without our restraints against popular excesses. If then as, 
many suppose, there are serious evils to be apprehended to our 
own country, from the power of an unrestrained democracy, what 
can prevent it, if again triumphant in Europe, from proceeding to 
that extent of violence and terror, which were so fearfully mani- 
fested in the French Revolution? Although there are indications, 
which show this to be a question of most solemn importance to 
every lover of freedom in the world; yet we cannot believe, that 
the transition of public sentiment, will be so sudden as to cause 
serious evils, or that important changes in the political aspect of 
Europe will occur before the habits and feelings of the people 
shall be prepared for a new state of things. While the influence 
of the United States, is exerted in other respects, it will not be lost 
with regard to adapting every thing to circumstances, a principle, 
which more than any other, is peculiarly American, as new and im- 
portant modifications 0. the civil and social system are proposed. 
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The experience of the past, and a more thorough acquaintance 
with this country, will prevent precipitous measures in future, and 
point out a gradual reformation, as the safest and wisest course to 
be adopted. With the example of France before them, it will be 
long before the friends of liberty again resort to the sword, as the 
most direct method of redressing their grievances, or securing 
their rights. With the same pacific spirit, which has character- 
ized the policy of the United States, in all her intercourse with 
foreign countries, do we trust her influence will be felt in all the 
relations of European society. 

It is not strange, that the American scholar, disposed as he is to 
estimate the value of our institutions from the immediate benefits 
received from them, rather than from an impartial comparison of 
their excellencies and imperfections with those of other nations, 
should possess some of the national self-complacency so common 
to his countrymen, with respect to our foreign influence. Mudeav- 
oring however to lay aside national partiality and looking at general 
history, tracing the progress of free principles among civilized na- 
tions, observing what appears to be the manifest interpositions of 
Providence, in the discovery and settlement of this country, view- 
ing its history from the commencement of its national existence, 
to its present high elevation, contemplating it especially, in con- 
nection with the present aspect, and future prospects of human so- 
ciety, throughout the world, as a nation in the morning of its being, 
yet already numbered with the most powertul on earth; we can- 
not in view of all these considerations but cherish the ardent hope, 
and indulge the firm belief, that a high and glorious destiny awaits 
the United States, and that their influence on the moral and politi- 
eal condition of other nations, will be of the most enduring and 
beneficial character. 


FRIENDSIIIP. 


Ix morn of life, when hopes are smiling, 
And the heart's blood dances merrily, 
When dreams of bliss are us beguiling— 
Oh, what can prompt the rising sigh? 
Yet when no clouds deform our sky, 
The anxious tear-drop fills the eye— 
As if that thought were sent to mar 
The beauty of our guiding star 
Such as an angel's soul might feel, 
Upon some carthly mission sent, 
When o'er his innocent soul would steal, 
Longings for his own element. 
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What, when our sun has risen high, 

To bis full zenith in the sky ; 

When bosom pains and withering woes, 
Bound on our heart's blood, tit] 1 flows, 
Boiling like lava to the brain, 

Then ebbs tormenting back again— 
What can our blighting grief control, 
Or still the tumults of the soul ? 


What, when our morning dreams are gone, 
And withering age comes creeping on— 

Oh! what can check our anguish now— 
Smooth down the pillow—wipe the brow ; 
Point our safe passage to the grave— 

Teach what we cannot shun to have— 

Is't Friendship? Yes, ‘tis friendship's chain ; 


Ask me no more—ask not again! 
J.A.W. 


THE FATAL OATH. 


“ Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damned 
In evils, to top this monster.’'—Macbeth. 


“ Wovtp you be so kind as to visit my father who is dying ?” 
Such was the question which stopped my rapid pace, as I was 
hurrying exhausted to my comfortable lodgings. It was the eve- 
ning of a sultry day in August. I had been to visit a distant 
portion of my parish. The morning had been very fine, and I 
concluded to go and return on foot. Before [ started on my way 
home wards, the sky had begun to lower, and the unnatural still- 
ness which had settled on the face of nature, denoted an approach- 
ing tempest. Unwilling to be detained from my family, yet anx- 
ious to escape the fury of the storm, I exerted myself to the ut- 
most to anticijate its march. About mid-way it overtook me. 
One after another, the stars went out in heaven, and a darkness 
which might be felt, brooded over the earth. The rain poured 
down in torrents. ‘The thunder jarred through the frightened air ; 
and the lightning, as it danced across the sky, alone pointed out 
the path which I was to pursue. It was nearly midnight, and 
anxiety for those whom I had left unguarded, alone sustained my 
wearied frame. Reposing my trust in him, who guides the ragin 
elemeuts, I had almost reached in safety my dwelling, when i 
was arrested by that unexpected invitation to the bed of death. 
It sent a thrill of horror through my nervous and excited frame. 
For a moment I fancied it the wailing of the wind, the whisper- 
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ing of some spirit of the storm, or a figment of my excited ima- 
gination. I was tempted to dash on regardless, yet merey and 
conscience bid me linger. I stopped, and a startling flash reveal- 
ed to me the being who solicited my aid. It was a frail and help- 
less girl. Her dishevelled locks were tossed in sport on every 
wind, and her dark rich eye gazed upon me with eloquent impor- 
tunity, as she repeated her modest request, that | would repair im- 
mediately to her dying father. A glance assured me that it was 
the daughter of old Wolfstane. My heart sunk within me. In 
such a storm, exhausted as I was, to turn my steps away from my 
happy home, whose little beacon I could distinguish far amid the 
gloom, was hard enough, but to stand by the dying bed of Wolf- 
stane, the cold blooded, mysterious, desperate W olfstane—I shiud- 
dered at the thought. Yet, | was a minister of Christ, a dele- 
gated angel of mercy. Would my master have denied his ¢ervi- 
ces in the last lone hour? “I will go with you,” said I. 

“Oh! sir, may heaven bless you,” was the warm response. 

“ But where,” I enquired, “have you been, in such a night, 
at such an hour, so helpless and exposed as you are ?”’ 

“T have been at your house, to beg you to go home with me. 
They told me that you were absent, and would probably be de- 
tained by the storm till morning. I hurried away in despair, for 
I left my poor father alone. God has led me to you. We must 
haste or he will die before we can be there. May the Lord have 
mercy on him!” 

Her emotion here checked her utterance. We hastened on in si- 
lence. The storm had spent its fury ; the rain had ceased. Yet 
the lightning was still incessant, and the thunder broke in fearful 

als above us. Strange were my reflections as I followed my 
dark-haired guide. Wolfstane was a being of whom men spoke 
in whispers. He lived in a small thatched cottage, not far from 
the verge of a ragged cliff, which looked far out upon the sea. It 
was situated a mile from the little village, where I was settled. 
None ever visited him, and he held no intercourse with the in- 
habitants. He seldom frequented the streets, and ever alone. He 
had no companion in the world, but his beautiful daughter. His 
appearance was very striking. I have often scanned him as he 
sat upon the jutting rocks by his dwelling, listlessly gazing upon 
the deep. He was more than six feet high. His features were 
bold and very handsome. His forehead was high and jutting. His 
hair was black and waved in ringlets upon his shoulders. His 
large dark eye, sheltered by the projecting brow, rolled witha 
wild and fiendish ferocity. His history was altogether mysteri- 
ous. He was said once to have been a scholar, to have bid fair 
for distinction, in the intellectual world, but disappointment, 
dark and terrible reverses, had driven him from his home and 
country, had lighted in his bosom the fires of hellish passion, 
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and obliterated within him every vestige of humanity. It was 
reported that he had been a smuggler, a pirate—that his name 
had been a terror on every sea—that rapine, and wasting, and 
murder had been the business of his life. It was whispered that 
at midnight he was visited by bands of men from the deep, that 
his old cottage rung with savage mirth—that subterranean vaults 
and passages beneath the rocks, concealed uncounted treasures— 
that the waves often washed blood from the crevices of those 
deep caves. ‘These and a thousand reports, rushed to my recollec- 
tion, as | wound up the narrow and rugged path-way which led 
to “ Wolfstane’s den.” I had never half believed them, yet now 
they assumed all the distinctness and vividnes of truth. 
* * * * * * * 

I sat in a spacious apartment. The room was strangely fur- 
nished. ‘The floor was matted. The walls were hung with an- 
cient and costly paintings. A suecession of shelves on one side 
of the room contained the scanty furniture of the table ; yet, 
amidst the homely ware, shone goblets and plate of massy silver. 
Upon the mantle stood two vases of richest gold. In a closet, 
which opened into the room, hung a rifle, and numerous pistols, 
with their fatal accompaniments. ‘he bed occupied one corner of 
the apartment. At its head was hung a gleaming dagger, and 
upon it lay in restless slumber the terrible lord of this dire abode. 
The daughter, who had accompanied me, sat watching by his pil- 
low, waiting till he should awake. It was manifest that his ener- 
gies were fast wasting under disease. His matted locks hung damp 
upon his noble forehead. His bushy brows grew dark o’er the 
shaded socket. A deadly paleness circled his pressed lips. His 
sinewy arm was extended upon his couch, but it seemed to have 
lost its power. ‘The long drawn breath heaved high his expanded 
chest. I turned to examine a portrait which hung near me, and 
when next I looked upon him, his piercing eye was fixed on mine. 
He had just awaked. 

“ Julia,” said he, “is this the priest ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

* How long since you returned ?” 

“A half an hour. You have rested, I hope, father.” 

“ Rested,” said he, whilst a smile of bitter scorn gathered upon 
his wasted countenance, “I shall rest in the grave. Yes,” said 
he, as his eye glared terribly upon me, “I have long watched for 
the eternal sleep. The lamp of life now flickers in its socket, it 
will go out to-night.” 

“Sir,” said I, deriving new courage from his composed and 
tranquil manner, “the religion which I teach, informs me that 
the soul dies not with the body.” 

“Yes,” said he, “you are a priest. You try to think with 
your craft; I try to think with mine, though,” striking his hand 
upon his heart, “ something here makes it hard trying sometimes.”’ 
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“You mean,” said I, “that your conscience sometimes sug- 
gests to you a future state of existence.” 

“ Suggests to me! yes, swears by its own being, that it is im- 
mortal. Oh! [have had wonderful thoughts of late. Last week 
I had adream. My own mother entered that door and bent over 
me. I felt her warm tear on my clammy brow. I saw her calm 
blue eye rolled up to heaven. I tried to touch her and she van- 
ished. Ah! she isnot dead. No! the soul must neverdic. She 
came to the couch of her son, to warn him of the future. She 
will come again. Yes,” said he, as his nostrils expanded and 
his eye gleamed in wild delirium, “J see her now,” raising him- 
self in the bed. He grasped at vacancy. His whole frame shud- 
dered with irrepressible emotion. The effort overeame him and 
he sunk back in a swoon upon his couch. After a few moments 
he revived. 

“Sir,” said he, “you came here at my request. I sent for 
you for my own sake, but most of all for the sake of this young 
girl. I dared not die alone with her. God only knows the hor- 
rors which will cluster about my last hour. She will need some 
one to cheer her, when her old father raves and foams in death. 
I told her, if she could not bear it, to run this dagger through me. 
She will not kill her father. Poor child, her hands are not as 
used to blood as mine. Sir, it is many years since | have spoken 
toa priest. You are the first one who has ever crossed my thresh- 
hold. You will be the last. I hate your fraternity; I detest your 
religion. Yet ounce as you passed by the shore, | saw you, and you 
recalled to my recollection a friend of my younger days, who was 
killed by my side in a fight at sea. I have respected you for his 
sake. As I look upon you, I can witness his every feature. You 
summon a thousand associations of better days. It comforts me 
to see you here. _I’or my sake as well as this girl’s, I sent for you. 
I have things to reveal to you which all may not hear. I tell no 
stories to amuse the throng. None shall grow pale over my biog- 
raphy. Yetin this rough bosom are shut up deeds, which it 
might freeze the blood to hear. Young man, I started in life 
with hopes as fair as yours. I lost my father in my infancy. The 
mother who brought me into being, dedicated me to God. She 
died, and they to whom I was intrusted, forgot their solemn vows 
to the dead. Ah! it was a sad tale. I will not rake up the 
smothered embers of those burning wrongs. I left my country. 
I swore by my mother’s grave to be the foe of man. I have ful- 
filled my oath. 

“Ah!” said he with a fiendish smile, ‘no perjury there to an- 
swer for. I have raised the black flag in every breeze, on every 
sea. "This dagger is drunk with the blood of every age and sex 
and name. Ihave stabbed the traveler on the highway, and bu- 
ried his gold with him. I have captured the rich merchantman 
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upon the seas, and sunk her crew and her costly treasures in the 
same gaping tomb. ‘The music of their cry as they went down, 
was ample recompense for all my toil. 

“ After a wearisome journey, I once stretched myself in a sha- 

ded thicket, which skirted the public road. The place was ex- 
tremely beautiful. It was a narrow defile betwixt towering hills. 
On one side of the road was a dizzy precipice, at the foot of which 
reposed a sluggish pool. I had lost myself in sleep and was awak- 
ened by the sound of music. [ looked out from my concealment, 
and saw a bridal party just returning from their festivities. They 
were six in number. First came the happy pair, then followed 
their gay attendants. The females were dressed in flowing white, 
and the dark, rich hair of the bride was adorned with flowers of 
every hue. She was lovely beyond her sex. Her form was 
perfect, her features extremely regular, her deportment | 
graceful. For a moment, I was captivated with her charms. 
almost envied the man who had led to the altar such a bride. 
Her laugh of innocent joy, rung like music in my ear. But the 
oath which f had taken, started upin my memory. ‘The vow of 
eternal hatred to my species, was muttered again on my lips. I 
drew my pistol from my girdle. I took deliberate aim. ‘The 
heavy slugs sunk deep in her swelling bosom. She never breath- 
ed again. That night she slept upon the nuptial couch, but it 
was in the cold embrace of death. They laid aside the bridal 
array, and mantled her in the dismal shroud. I passed the house 
at midnight. ‘There was heard no nuptial song, but the wailings 
of that mourning band, mingled in fearful chorus with the loud 
laugh of a maniac husband. 
_ “These were the trifling incidents in my strange career. My 
life has been a succession of deeds far worse than these ; and yet, 
I have escaped the sword of justice. ‘The same irresistible power 
which drove me onward, has shielded me from punishment. I tell 
these things upon my death bed. It is too late to harm me now. 
Should you report these tales to the ministers of justice, they 
must hasten, or arrest me in the grave. I should die on my way 
to the scaffold. But I must hurry on, for the blood thickens at 
the fountain. My tongue will soon resign its office. 1 have a tale 
to tell you, never yet breathed toman. I would carry it with me 
to the tomb, were I not afraid it would disturb my slumbers. Oh! 
I have kept it smothered many a year ; and the remembrance of it 
has darkened my brightest day, has startled me from my deepest 
slumbers, has preyed like a vulture upon the very substance of 
my being. I fear if I do not drive it from my bosom, it will ran- 
kle in my ashes. It was almost my earliest crime, it was the 
blackest. 

“ Years had elapsed since my mother’s death. I had with very 
great toil and care, prepared a plan of a monument, for the being 
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who had ever loved me. I was proud of a poetical turn, and 
wrote for her an elaborate epitaph, which clearly delineated her 
character and virtues. She left a fortune, ample enough to allow 
of any expense in the erection. Literary pursuits called me away 
ere it was finished, and I left to others the task of accomplishing 
my wishes. I returned, after a long absence from my native city. 
I learned that my property was squandered. 1 wandered to the 
burying-ground, to visit my only friend; with difficulty could 
I find the stoneless mound. It was then, at the lone hour of night, 
whilst the stars looked on in heaven, that I knelt on the desecra- 
ted grave, and swore eternal enmity to man. I vowed to build 
there a monument worthy of the name it was to bear. It must 
be the price of blood. One year from that day it must be erected. 
Now hear how I earned the gold. 

“[ had heard my treacherous guardian speak of his brother, 
who lived in a retired and beautiful villa, not far from a neigh- 
boring city. He never mingled at all in society. Few knew any 
thing of him or his family ; he was the owner of a princely for- 
tune. ‘Thither I resolved to bend my footsteps. I found hima 
man of feeble discernment, but of generous soul. I told him a 
tale of sorrow, which was a mere creation of the fancy. He be- 
lieved it all; he offered to assist me, to use my services as his pri- 
vate secretary, and give me a home in his family. By rapid de- 
grees | secured his esteem and perfect confidence. He devolved 
upon me the sole direction of his estates. His family consisted 
of two children, one a beautiful boy of four, the other, a girl of 
eighteen years. ‘The latter was the most engaging being | had 
ever seen. Her whole appearance was fascinating in the extreme. 
Her disposition was perfectly lovely. 1 made it my earnest and 
constant endeavor to secure her affections. I was successful. 
With the consent of her father, we were betrothed. One peace- 
ful night in June, as we walked through the beautiful grove, con- 
tiguous to the mansion, we plighted eternal faith. 1 chuckled at 
the success of my hellish scheme. One day the laughing boy 
grew sick; his auburn locks were wet with feverish moisture. 
‘I'he fire in his sparkling eye grew dim. He sat on my knee till 
midnight, as | bathed his burning temples, and strove to soothe 
his agony. We buried him the next eve. I only knew why he 
died. A mouth after, the old man made his will. He bequeathed 
to me his daughter, and his wealth. The next day he rose at 
early dawn to visit a distant estate. He was to be gonea month. 
I followed him a mile from his dwelling. I came up with him in 
a shady glen. On the right rose a frowning cliff, and on the left, 
the forest skirted the narrow path. His noble steed was walking 
slowly over the sward, which had overgrown the seldom frequented 
road, Stealing softly and unperceived behind him, I struck him 
with my hatchet a deadly blow. His skull crushed in an instant 
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beneath the steel. He knew not the hand which slew him. f 
caught the bridle in my grasp, and buried my weapon in the no- 
ble charger. Into a deep well, in the grove, long since deserted, 
I tumbled the horse and his rider. 

“| returned to the daughter at home. She had just risen, and 
I told her that her father was safely on bis journey.” “ Ah!” 
said she, “I hoped to have bid him farewell, but then he will 
soon retarn.”  “ Yes,” said I, “you will meet him very soon.” 
I turned to conceal the grin of hellish triumph, which relaxed my 
features, as | pronounced her prophetic doom. ‘The next evening 
I proposed a sail upon the lake. As usual she consented. We 
embarked in a frail canoe. The night was cloudless. ‘The beau- 
tiful sheet, on which we sailed, was without a ripple. No sound 
save the soft dipping of our paddles, disturbed the still repose of 
nature. it was calm in earth and heaven. My beautiful atten- 
dant had never appeared so beautiful; she sat with her dark eye 
bent upon the billow as it opened before the gliding prow. “Oh!” 
said she, “it must be a fearful death to drown—to be smoth- 
ered amid the crowding waters—to gasp and tug for breath in 
vain. bam afraid of death in any shape. [am not prepared to 
die—to hurry into eternity. Yet todrown!” “ And yet,” said 1, 
‘it may be your appointed doom to perish amid these cold, still 
waves.” “Qh! mention it not,” said she, “the very thought 
fills my soul with horror.” “ What then must the reality be?’ 
said 1, advaneing towards her. Alarmed by my expressions and 
approach, she shrunk back with dread. ‘Till that moment she had 
never doubted that her affection was reciprocated. She shricked 
with terror, as | laid my hand upon her. She recoiled from my 
iron grasp. I raised her quivering, struggling frame, and, deaf to 
her cries for mercy, plunged her beneath the wave. She sunk 
like lead among the waters, then, suddenly arose again upon the 
surface. She shrieked for help. Gasping, she plead with start- 
ling earnestness, beseeching me to save her. Her voice was 
choked by the hoarse waters, as again she sank into their depths. 
Once more she rose ; her energies were fast wasting in the fruit- 
less struggle. Her dark eye turned upon me in silent eloquence, 
beseeching me to rescue her. Her tones sunk into a gurgling sob, 
as the thick foam gathered upon her ashen lip, and her arms 
snatched feebly at the vacant air. Slowly and silently she de- 
scended—a moment, she gasped for breath—a shiver passed over 
her wearied frame, and the surface of the lake was as unruffled as 
the sky, whose image it reflected. 

“Ah! that scene. It needed all my resolution to endure its 
terrors. ‘Three times I started to rescue her, but the remembrance 
of my infernal oath—the thought that a twelvemonth had al- 
most passed, and yet no tomb-stone graced my mother’s grave ; 
that 1 had sworn to build it with the price of blood,—that I had 
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consecrated my days to the destruction of my species ; this fust- 
cned me where stood, till she had perished. Then hastened 
to the shore ; none knew that we went together ; none wondered 
that Leame alone. I had murdered the owner and his rightful 
heirs, and remained sole master of all that wealth. In the vaults 
of that mansion I found uncounted gold. 1 hurried with it to my 
native home. 1 purchased a monumental stone. ‘There was 
chiseled upon it the eulogy which I had prepared. It was erected 
upon the promised day. Beneath it, at the hour of midnight, I 
buried the remainder of the blood-bought gold. The next day I 
was abroad upon the ocean. IT have not since seen my country’s 
shores. ‘This was my earliest, darkest crime. It may seem to 
you a wild exaggeration. I would to God it were! No, it is too 
true. T was ever a creature of the fiercest passions, and my early 
disappointments transformed me to a fiend. [have stood a thou- 
sand times upon these rocks, and as I gazed upon the ocean, it 
revived each fearful circumstance of that accursed deed. ‘That 
drowning form has haunted a thousand dreams. Her cries have 
ring in my tortured ear till I have gnashed my teeth in anguish. 
I knew she would visit my dying bed! Her shadowy form flits 
by my couch. Mary! Mary! No, I can’t help you. My awful 
oath! See the white foam on her lip. She beckons me. | am 
coming. Yes! yes! Ishallmeet youthere. Oh! mercy, mercy, 
fiends 

A shudder shook his giant frame—the eye became fixed and 
glassy in its socket—a gasp, a groan, and the soul of Woltstane 
hurried to its doom. V. Z. 


A FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBLISHED RRAMA 
Act 3. Scene 2. 
Sraixn—a Moorish Castle. 


Rinaldo, solus. 
Tur hour draws nigh !—The hour for which Ive toil d, 
Borne scoff and insult and endured; yet now 
Revenge shall sweeter be, thus far deferred. 
Yon coward, recreant to his faith, ere long 
Shall feel my power: one blow this hated race 
Shall crush, and place the empire ip my grasp. 
Alhama's craven heart is quaking yet 
With thought of recent crime :—In every leaf 
Which rustles in the summer breeze, he hears 
Th’ accusing accents of his murdered sire ; 
And every limpid stream which gushes free 
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From earth's dark bosom, seems a purple fount. 

"Tis well '—he e’en shall writhe with keener anguish. 
Deluded fool !—could he but read my heart— 

He comes,—to hear of vict'ry and success, 

"Twill but elate t'insure the deadlier fall. (Enter Montalia.) 
Ha! Montalio—once more within our walls? 

Perchance thou'rt come a herald to bear terms, 

Or a deserter from the christian cause—— 


I thought to find Alhama here, to him 
Would I address my tale. 
Nay, an’ thou hop'st 
To move his weak heart by thy whining tones, 
I will see justice done thee. Ho! my guard! 
Iu deepest dungeon of the gloomy vaults 
Which lie beneath, confine this traitor youth, 
There let him——( Enter Alhama.) 
How now '—Montalio? 
My lord, 
With thee I did but ask a moment's audience. 
"Twas vainly asked. 
Unhand him! Rinaldo, 
Thou hast grown presumptuous of late. 
Pardon, my lord, my over ready zeal. 
But wilt thou hear the issue ? 
Leave me now ! 
I'll shortly list thy tidings. Guard, retire! 
Montalio, what would'st thou with me? be brief! 
What brings thee here ? 
To plead with thee, Alhama, 
Wilt thou not hear, as on my knees I crave 
Not pardon for myself, but for a friend, 
W hose life, whose happiness is dearer far 
Than aught on earth beside? "Tis for thyself 
I plead. 
Foolish boy, away ! 
Nay, hear me ! 
Thou canst not sunder all affection’s ties 
So firmly knit. By our past childhood's days, 
When hand in hand we strayed ‘mid these old walls, 
Where in the gleeful lightness of our hearts, 
Bright scenes were painted on our future years; 
By all the fond affections in life's spring, 
Thus cherished each for each, o'er which of late 
A sad dark change hath come ;—by all thy hopes, 
By all thy fears, Alhama, hear me now, 
And to thyself be merciful ; renounce 
That hateful crescent, and again espouse 
Thy mother's faith, which she, when yet thou wert 
Of tender age, did teach thee to revere, 
And fondly hoped thou'dst cherish :—what thou wert, 
Again become. 
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Mhuma, Montalio, I had thought 
My heart to all emotion steel'd, save that 
Which late has made me what | am ;—thy words 
Have called up scenes of pleasure long since fled, 
When like thyself in happy innocence 
I dreamed away the hours. * * * * But what avail 
Thoughts such as these? I have fixed my purpose. 
"Tis done '!—nor heaven, nor hell shall swerve me now. 


Montalio, Oh say not thus! rush not thus madly on 
To ruin :—The people groan beneath the yoke, 
Which the foul fiend Rinaldo has imposed : 
Thus far they've borne, but know, there is a bound 
To all endurance ; even now dark clouds 
Portend a coming storm of vengeance. 

hama. Ha! 
They soon shall feel my wrath. But thinkest thou, 
Montalio, to affright me with such tales ? 


Montalio. Nay, 1 would persuade thee :—How can'st thou meet 
Thy deeply wronged and injured brother? 


Vthank thee for that word—it breaks the spell— 
Once more it brings me to myself; brother! 
"Tis false ! he is my deepest, deadliest foe ; 
And now thou art once more within my power, 
Methinks again thou goest not forth, a spy, 
To join yon rebel crew. 
‘Tis then in vain! 
No longer shall my love for thee 
Between my duty and its execution stand ; 
Thy father's blood fur vengeance cries ;—farewell. (rushes out.) 


Alhama, Slave! thou shalt rue those words.—Guards! Ho, villains ! 
Guards! (Enter Guards.) 
Guard. My lord'!— 
Alhama. The curse of Allah rest on ye ! 
Why came ye not at my first call ? 
Guard. My lord, 
By your own order we retired beyond 
The hearing of your voice. 
Mhama. True, true, but speed, 
It may not be too late—seize Montalio. (Exit Guards.) 


He must die! the secret which——( Enter Guard ) 
Guard. Through a pass 
Unknown, my lord, Montalio has escaped, 
For from the walls he has been seen without. 
-Whama. Ye did pursue him? 
Guard. No, my lord, too far 
Already had he fled. 
Ihama. Curses on him ' 
Summon Rinaldo. (Exit Guard.) 
All revealed '—but now 
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Een to my face he called me parricide ; 
Boy, thou liest ! this arm ne'er nerved the steel 
Which drank his life-blood. 

Oh, infernal guilt! 
Thou com'st with all thy ministers of wrath, 
Doubt, anger, wan suspicion, fell despair, 
And in my inmost soul strik'st deep thy fangs : 
Thus far advanced, repentance comes too late ; 
This heart shall now be proof alike against 
Th’ approach of danger and of sympathy ; 
Affection's gushing fount e’en now is dried, 
And every channel that was wont to bear 
Joy to this bosom, to a torrent turned, 
Alike uprooting, in its foaming course, 
All outward pleasure, and all inward peace. 


Come, fiends of darkness! take me all—I yield. 
Away, remorse '—avaunt, ye coward fears! (Enter Rinaldo.) 
Rinaldo, thou did'st speak of news ;—hast aught 
Of import from without ? 
Ere this thou'st heard 
Our cruiser’s safe arrival, and her prize 
Lady Izarah, fairest of the fair. 


Aye! fair indeed, and worthy of a strife ; 
I've sent her to the Harem --hast aught more ? 


I have, my lord ; not yet these sullen serfs 
Submit their stubborn necks unto the yoke. 


Aye! and that christian dog—would thou had'st ta’en 
Thy will of him—did gravely threaten me 
With vengeance for their wrongs: by Allah, now 
I'll bring them to obedience. Rinaldo, 
Once again Montalio has escaped me, 
And much I fear his influence without, 
I would he might be taken. 

Trust to me! 
A party of our spies returning home, 
Secured a straggling youth upon the way, 
And from him wrung confessions such as these ; 
That many a peasant doth disown thy power, 
Muttering his curses on thy head: nay more, 
A band ere this is formed, and meets to-night. 
Presumptuous slaves! I'll teach them what may chance 
A bitter lesson. 

Farther yet than this : 
A leader bold hath joined them e'en to day ; 
A Knight—— 

A Knight? 
Methinks from Palestine : 

From Palestine! a Knight from Palestine ! 
Heard'st thou his title ? 
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Title? he had none, 
Save this, the enemy of Moslem faith ; 
He came in humble garb, a palmer. 
Ah! 
I fain would see the youth, and learn yet more ; 
Know'st thou his features? Summon here the boy. 
The boy was straight dismissed when all was learned. 


Dismissed! oh madness !—Disclosed he farther? 


To night the band doth meet to hail their chief. 
An hour before the dawn, ‘tis their design 
assault the castle. 
With Aim at their head ? 
“Tis so, and then Montalio will requite 
Thy kindness. He each avenue will point, 
Direct each flaming dart. 
They shall be met. 
Oh Allah! save us, and support thy power. 
Yet who can be this Knight that dares, disguised, 
To rouse the serfs. 1 fear —— 
Restrain thy fears, 
And trust to me ; this boasting stranger long 
Shall not presume: if with the blushing morn 
I bring them not, my life shall be the forfeit. 


Thou art a faithful ally, and thy zeal, 
Inciting thus to valorous deeds, shall not 
Pass unrewarded. 

Wilt thou then bestow— 
Demand whate’er thou wilt. 

Thou know'st my wish. 
Ivarah? She is thine. 

Thanks, noble lord! 

I speed me to my task, wait thou the event. (Exit Rinaldo ) 


Lo now the moon, that late rode high in heaven, 
Ix darkened by the thickly gathering clouds , 
An emblem of the tempest that woald burst 
In fury on my head. Prophet! avert it! 

Let not at least, | pray, its genius be 

Don Juan de Almara :—whom some fiend , 
Hath prompted now to ravage every hope, 
And blast each prospect with avenging breath. 
From Palestine! If once the people know 
He is among them, then my doom is sealed, 
But sure Rinaldo’s steel will reach his heart. 
Rest we then, and turn to softer thoughts ; 
The Spanish maiden’s smile shall chase away 
The clouds of care. ( Exit.) 
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“ Now government is for the support of power in reverence with the people, 
and to secure the people from the abuse of power; that they may be free by their 
just obedience, and the magistrates honorable for their just administration ; fur lib- 
erty without obedience is confusion, and obedience without liberty is slavery.’ — 
William Penn. 


Twat superiority of mind, which manifests itself by espousing 
doctrines and maintaining principles, the most important in their 
relation to man as a social being, with signal ability and success, 
claims the highest veneration of every admirer of true greatness. 
For as the magnitude and difficulty of any subject is increased, 
and our own personal interest becomes identified with its bearings, 
we are naturally induced to pay the most exalted homage to those 
high qualities of the mind, which have been exerted for securing 
our permanent welfare. The statesman must be, from the very 
nature of his position, as well the pioneer, as the fosterer, of every 
successful scheme, for the amelioration of the general condition of 
the people. For he it is who directs the complicated machinery 
of government, guards against the slightest derangement in its 
several parts, and thus preserves that state of social order, which 
is essential to the success of every good and noble enterprise. He 
it is, who lays the foundation of the social fabric, to him is con- 
fided the building up of the bulwarks of national security. Should 
he possess the wisdom to render that foundation deep and lasting, 
others may build upon it the beautiful temple, whose symmetrical 
proportions shall excite the admiration of mankind. ‘The man of 
letters may contribute his share to the adornment of the noble 
fabric ; science may add classic beauty and grace to the stately 
shaft, or the rich entablature ; poetry may create the varied elegance 
of the flower-wreathed capital, but all this must rest on the ba- 
sis, sure and steadfast, of national order and prosperity, the great 
end of the evlightened patriot statesman. If then all objects are 
subordinate to the great one of government, and all men ina 
measure dependent upon statesmen, an examination into some of 
the duties of his station, and a view of some of the principles of 
the science of government, which should regulate his course, may 
not be uninstructive. 

‘To one who looks back on history, and remarks the thousand 
diverse courses of policy, which those whom the world calls great, 
have pursued, to maintain social order, and further their own in- 
terests, and then reflects how little those who have left us proots 
of gigantic abilities have ever succeeded in making the mass of 
the people wiser or better, the existence of such a thing as the sci- 
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ence of government may well seem a vain chimera, and the iden- 
tity of human nature in all ages, and in different nations, a the- 
ory liable to serious objections. Let him look at those who were 
once called patriots. Who are they? Demosthenes, the fierce 
denouncer of the Macedonian despot, yet himself the basest of 
demagogues. Brutus, the slayer of a tyrant, yet the uncompromi- 
sing advocate of patrician power. Cromwell, the “ man of the peo- 
ple,” yet the most selfish hypocrite, who ever crushed the liberties 
of a people whom he had sworn to protect. Bonaparte, veiling 
the hideousness of a fiend-like ambition, for universal sway, un- 
der the pretext of brightening into perennial splendor, the glory 
of “la grande nation.” Concerning the principles of action of 
such men as these, each the master-spirit of a different age, it would 
be presumptuous for us to speak definitely. We have barely men- 
tioned their names, to show that greatness, or the summit of pow- 
er, has been reached heretofore by the prostration of all that is 
pure and ennobling in our nature, and by bringing every stupen- 
dous faculty of the mind under the iron sway of an ambition, 
adrift from every high moral principle. ‘True, they have received 
areward for their toil; the shadow of the substance, posthumous 
glory, the mere dust and ashes of well earned fame; they have 
become decoy-lights, which attract the young, the aspiring, the 
enthusiastic, in a different era, by the foul glare of genius prosti- 
tuted, and principle sacrificed to the worst of ends. 

But we feel that at the present day as civilization has advanced, 
and reason has in a measure gained the ascendency over passion, 
there 7s such a thing as the science of government, that there are 
rules founded on the unshaken rock of principle which can guide 
man to greatness, without calling upon him to make his bosom 
a hell of passion, to reach the pinnacle of fame. No: thanks 
to the influence of free principles, the science of government is 
now something more than a mere name. Since the time that the 
leaven of this principle has commenced its work among mankind, 
freedom of action has engendered a freedom of thought, well cal- 
culated to bring out in bold relief, the nobler attributes of the 
mind, and to render an uncompromising devotion to truth rightly 
appreciated and encouraged. ‘The action of free principles here 
has been to make the statesman’s virtue closely identified with 
his interest, thus removing in a great degree his temptation to 
swerve from the path of rectitude. Hence the dissimilarity in 
the modes in which modern politicians, and those of a less civ- 
ilized age, maintained their power over the minds of the multitude, 
may be in some measure accounted for. The power of great 
minds is perhaps little inferior now to what it was in the time of 
the celebrated Cardinal Richelieu, but then it was the result of 
courtly intrigue, and of an ambition which seems to have swept 
away every vestige of any loftier sentiment; but now ambition 
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to attain its object must be the subservient handmaid, not the re- 
morseless tyrant of political right and justice. 

Thus much have we thought it necessary to premise, as it 
seems to us, that, to form a correct judgment of the course of the 
patriot statesman, we must look at the age in which he lives, the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded, and the constitution of 
the nation wherein his influence is to be diffused. In such a 
light, what nobler theme can there be, than the course of the 
American patriot statesman! ‘The master minds in such a coun- 
try as this, —a country of boundless energy, of vigorous and life- 
giving mind, unstained by the corruption of the old world, and 
leading the course in the struggle of freedom against prejudice ; 
what a spectacle for the philosopher, who loves to view the theo- 
ries of the closet enlarged into practical utility on the wide scale 
of a great nation; what a source of inspiration for the patriot, 
whose country’s welfare is hisown! It is a theme the vastness 
of which is only equaled by the importance of the interests in- 
volved, and it can only be expected that we shall glance but 
briefly and imperfectly at some of its more prominent details. 

The patriot statesman should feel sensibly the commanding 
dignity and importance of his position. ‘This one idea should be 
coustantly before his mind, It should give color to all his pur- 
poses, strengthen his determinations, and animate his counsels. 
In this country, particularly, is a constant and unbroken sense of 
that weighty responsibility which rests on the conscience of every 
legislator, of the utmost moment. For here we have no long line 
of precedents, as in England, which marks in a certain degree 
with definiteness the rights of the people, and which, until lat- 
terly, seemed to supersede a constant recurrence to the first’ prin- 
ciples of the British constitution. From the very nature of a re- 
publican government, as well as from the recent foundation of our 
own, we must for a long time be in a transition state, each pro- 
gressive stage of improvement in the social condition of our peo- 
ple demanding a correspondent change in our system. Hence our 
statesmen are particularly called upon for the exercise of a pro- 
found and unbiased judgment in the execution of their duty. 
The importance of cool and deliberate reason in the legislation of 
men who have no experience to guide them, and a dark unknown 
before, to which they must enter by the dim, glimmering light of 
the »resent, cannot be too highly estimated. They should never 
be attracted from the path of sound policy, by mere temporary 
expedients, visionary and untried in their nature; they should, 
above all, be uninfluenced by that rallying ery of party spirit, and 
party demagogues, so rife in seasons of political contention ; the 
clamor for change in existing institutions. No manifestations 
should be more narrowly watched, and their causes more deeply 
sor.zht into ; anda clear distinction should ever be made between 
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the true voice of the people, in respect to their real grievances, 
and that spurious excitement raised as the last vain hope of am- 
bition, by a lust after political aggrandizement. The melancholy 
examples of Greece and Rome need only to be named, to bring 
before the mind a crowd of images of internal dissension and li- 
centious faction, all springing trom that restlessness and impa- 
tience which is the sure precursor of national downfall. It re- 
mains now to be seen whether the march of mind is sutliciently 
advanced to exert a counteracting influence to that of popular 
fickleness and delusion. The question is now to be tried, 
whether, with all our love of national freedom,we can act out the 
sentiment, (a truer than which was never uttered,) that “it ts 
as base to flatter the mob as the monarch.” ‘That proud day in 
which this maxim shall not only be admitted but felt, ts not, to 
judge of the signs of the times, far distant ; when the moderation 
of the people, the surest indication of the triumph of reason over 
passion and interest, shall give an earnest to the patriot statesman 
that his motives will be justly appreciated, and his actions receive 
the meed of well-deserved fame. 

Closely connected with the consideration on which we have 
enlarged in regard to the policy of our statesmen, we would insist 
upon the indispensable requisite of independence in the course of 
the politician. We are apt, in this country, to undervalue the 
importance of true independence of action. "There is a jealousy 
of too great a freedom from that close connection with theér 
constituents, which it is contended representatives should ever 
feel, which is too often the foe of enlightened and liberal legisla- 
tion. Irom these shackles, no political man, whatever may be 
the uprightness of his moral nature, or to whatever party he may 
feel attached, is exempted ; one single false step, a wavering frou 
the rigidity of party discipline, consigns him to political death. 
As parties are now situated, the strongest advocate of measures, 
in the origin of which he has had no share, must be the most 
successful; while those who reserve to themselves the right of 
private judgment, and act from fixed principle, the best and 
wisest of statesmen, as they generally are, are forced to play a 
subordinate part in advancing the great interests of the nation. 
We make not these remarks in a spirit of cavil at our institutions, 
but to point out an admitted and dangerous disease, and to sug- 
gest some remedy. It certainly does seem to us “that the time is 
coming, and even now is,” when the mass of mankind have come 
to the conclusion, that the system of legislating for one party only, 
now so constantly pursued, however much it may subserve pres- 
ent purposes and party interests, is fraught with prospective dan- 
ger and difficulty. ‘This is emphatically the thinking age. Men, 
as their minds are enlightened and their views liberalized, begin 
to see that independence in action is indispensable to secure a 
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wise and enlarged system of legislation ; they are becoming more 
disposed to loosen those fetters which have so often cramped the 
noble aspirations of minds fraught with wisdom, and burning with 
zeal, to disregard mere party considerations, yet bound down by 
the fiat of a party majority. But in order to cherish and keep 
alive this spirit, which the march of mind has but just begun to 
develop, there must be a mutual and growing confidence between 
the representative and his constituents, a conviction in the minds 
of both, that truth is the object for which every struggle should 
be made, the polar-star which alone should guide the statesman 
on the stormy ocean of political life. When the time shall arrive 
when truth, in its most exalted sense, shall be the only object 
deemed worthy of the statesman’s pursuit, and his ability in main- 
taining its ascendency the only criterion of his fitness for office, 
the triumph of the ethereal over the animal nature, of reason over 
the grosser propensities of our being, will be final and complete. 
While, too, among the people, this enlightened spirit is gaining 
ground, the statesman, on his part, should despise a miserable 
truckling to popular favor and mere transient interests, sternly 
muntaining the principles of truth, and resolutely following out 
the convictions of an houvest spirit, relying upon the discretion 
and magnanimity of the people to appreciate his motives and to 
reward his merits. . 

We would here wish to avoid confounding true political inde- 
pendence with that dogged and obstinate adherence to a particu- 
lar course, characteristic of certain minds, equally when on the 
right side as on the wrong, closed to conviction and uninfluenced 
by appeal. ‘This is the surest proof of narrowness of mind, the 
worst form of political bigotry—intinitely worse than a slavish 
devotion to party, because its influence is far more pernicious, 
from its more general diffusion. While, then, that vacillating pol- 
icy in the career of the statesman, which would conform itself to 
every new wave of popular fancy, should be deprecated, an un- 
bending devotion to certain political dogmas, unmindful of a 
change in circumstances or condition, is equally censurable. The 
statesman, to pursue a sound policy, must unite firmness with a 
mind ever ready to be warmed by the clear sunlight of truth, that 
while he may shun the Charybdis of political bigotry, he may 
not fall into the Scylla of social anarchy. 

But the best intentions in the bosom of a tyro-politician, even 
a sense of the dignity and importance of his position, can avail 
him but little, without the study of politics as a science, the te- 
nets of which concern the permanent welfare of mankind. It is 
essential to the idea of a patriot statesman, that he should have 
not only zeal for the advancement of the true interests of the 
people, but that he should possess an ability for investigating 
every subject in the light of truth, so that his views may be en- 
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larged, and his consciousness that he is pursuing a just course | 
strengthened. So many theories of government, which are exci- 
ting and visionary in their nature, are so rife in the season of polit- 
ical contention, that an unusual degree of caution is necessary, to 
avoid the danger of infection. Of all things, it is most indispen- 
sable to a statesman, to keep clearly before him the sole object for 
which he is striving, turning neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, till he sees clearly, in the light of experience and observation, 
the consequences of that course he is tempted to pursue. 

We have sketched—how feebly none are more sensible than 
ourselves—a few of those qualifications which the present age 
seems to us to demand of its patriot statesmen. A politician thus 
sheltered on the one side by the strong shield of prineiple, and 
incited on the other by a laudable ambition, in the struggle for 
political right and justice, is prepared to act wisely in any emer- 
geney, which can befall the state. It is then that his abilities 
will be displayed with a ten-fold luster, and under the guidance of 
such men only, can the bark of state ride out the storms which 
assail its safety. 

Let it not be supposed that the path which we have marked out 
for the patriot statesman, is without a warrant in the real state of 
human nature. We are most sanguine that the abstract truth, 
which we have been considering, can be reduced to practical util- 
ity, because in some noble instances, it has been done. Look ‘at 
Wilberforce, standing up unaided and alone in the British Parlia- 
ment, and proclaiming the African slave-trade piracy and murder’; 
watch him unbefriended, toiling his cheerless way, with an en- 
thusiasm that no obstacles could subdue ; remark that philanthro- 
py and humanity in ceasless action, exciting first wonder, then 
respect, and afterwards a generous sympathy and support in his 
arduous labors for the removal of the curse; behold him on his 
death-bed, his eye kindling with a noble fire, his countenance 
beaming with rapture, as if the foretaste of heaven, when it was 
announced that the great object of his life, the extirpation of 
slavery from British soil, had just received the approval of Parlia- 
ment! What a picture of an independent statesman, 
his lofty energies for the ultimate triumph of justice, unsustaine 
by majorities, and ridiculed by those who could not comprehend 
the vastness of his resources! How much more ennobling the 
contemplation, than that of the history of the miserable tools of 
party ; his cotemporaries who then enjoyed a mushroom popular- 
ity with a faction, the existence of which is almost forgotten, 
while the memory of the poor, despised, and insulted Wilberforce, 
will be enshrined in the hearts of the good in all coming time ! 
Such too in a measure has been the course of the present Earl Grey, 
the illustrious father of the recent municipal and corporate re- 
form in Great Britain. He who led the battle of reform, forty 
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years ago, with Fox and Sheridan, and who has since borne its 
brunt, with Holland, and Brougham, and Melbourne, and Russell, 
now lives in the enjoyment of a green old age, reposing in peace, 
after the turmoil and heat of political strife, an object of vene- 
ration and admiration to the countless multitudes, to whom his 
wisdom and perseverance have extended the privileges of free- 
men. 

In comparison with the fame of such men, what is that unsta- 
ble popularity worth, to obtain which men sacrifice their noblest 
aspirations? And what too can such men care for the malignity 
which party bigotry, and party malice, pour on their devoted 
heads? No: pressing right onward in the road to truth, unscathed, 
and unharmed, they stand in the oft quoted language of Gold- 
smith, 


* Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
|Tho ‘round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its ead.” 


Fearless in the purity of conscious innocence, clad in the pan- 
oply of their own rectitude, they soar above the foul breath of 
the multitude, who know not their virtues; looking forward, 
with an eye of faith and assurance, to a righteous decision, final 
and irreversible in that “high court of errors and appeals, which 
men call posterity.” J. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Reaper, whoever thou art, we salute thee in friendship. So vacation's over, 
and our little world has started again into life and action under auspices—how 
fair! Lift up thine eyes and look ground thee! What a delightful spirit has per- 
ceptibly creptover the face of nature !—weaving green bowers in every wood, and 
breathing forth the incense of flowers where, but a short time since, all was gloomy 
and desolate : freeing the prattling streams from the icy thraldom of winter, and 


waking the cheerful melody of birds where long there has been nothing but silenec 
and sadness. 


‘The spring is here—the delicate footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers, 

And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours.’ 


Verily here is a climate in which nature, descending from the stately character 
of ‘dame,’ and assuming that of some whimsical Miss, eternally delights herself 
in every kind of caprice ; now, cold and chilly, she wears her brow as if it had 
never known a smile ; freezing is the glance she casts upon her disconsolate lover, 
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and ruthless she drives him away to shield him from her cruelty. now, with co- 
quettish air she at once torments him with hope and chagrin- with smiles and 
frowns: and now, all of a sudden, she bursts forth into an array of pomp and 
beauty—lavishes out her charms in wanton profusion—decks her head in ev ery 
kind of blossom—merrily sings along the grove, and hill, and stream ; and brings 
a‘ horn-full’ of enjoyment to each and all of her devotees. Go forth, then, good 
reader, into the streets of the city, and the paths of the grove—into the high-ways 
and by-ways, and look around thee. This is the season for pleasure, and whether 
thou agreest with us or not, give us college life, after all, for real enjoyment. How- 
ever much the ambitious spirit may long to be acting its part on a higher drama— 
or the proud spirit may writhe under the tyranny of a certain set of rules, and a 
fixed course of conductor the lazy spirit may sicken at the warning notes of a 
malicious prayer-bell, and the actual state of being ‘harnessed up, and forced to 
proceed ‘nolens volens,’ yet after all, give us college life, for real enjoyment. 
What a mental rush is here, constantly hurrying on a little world to higher at- 
tainments, and higher perfection! What a concoction of various characters ! 
What an olla podrida of different tastes, and different talents! We like to en- 
counter at every corner some peculiar genius, distinguished by his own traits, 
steering bis own vessel to his own harbor: now, the doubly refined epicurist, 
bound upon enjoying the present, and careless of the future, and now, the little 
man stuffed with a biy principle—he so little and it so big, that the man is lost in 
the principle ; here the philosopher, either he who mounts into the clouds, or he 
who dives into the ‘deepest depths’ of human character, and there the moralist, 
bent upon the reformation of the universe; on this side, the poet, ‘living in a 
world of his own creation,’ and on that, the politician, discussing some party 
tenet with surprising vehemence, and presenting us with a Websterian confidence 
on a small scale. Extremely different characters are all these, and yet through 
each runs that ‘neseio quid'—that expansion of thought and touch of refinement 
which point him out here as a fellow student, and when you meet him abroad 
and among strangers—as a friend. Moreover, reader, what an effect has been 
wrought upon the fiir ones of town by the return of spring! Swarming forth like 
‘ hybernating animals suddenly awakened by the balmy sunshine from their long 
repose,’ they people the Elysian bowers of this fair city with angels which it 
would require a Mahomet's brain to picture. Oh! reader, this is the season for 
pleasure. Shut up that ponderous lexicon of thine—heave those ugly conies into 
the nearest corner—let nature be thy dérectriz—and leave the presiding genius of 
thy study to solitude awhile. 

And now, reader, for a passing glance—it must be passing—at that medley of 
character, the ‘ Editorial’ club! At one of our late meetings, Boniface was called 
to the chair. He isa man who thinks that he has studied human nature pro- 
foundly, and in obedience to one of his general principles, made sundry apologies, 
excuses, and avowals of inability. But no sooner was he in his seat than he deliv- 
ered himself of a most elaborate address. He complimented warmly the ‘ able 
management of our predecessors'—alluded with much animation to our ‘ bright 
prospects for the coming year,'—and concluded by informing the club that we 
should be enabled to increase our future numbers from forty to forty-eight pages. 

During the whole of this speech, Tubal had been rocking about most uneasily 
in his chair, as if his head, loaded with dark thoughts, had become too heavy for 
the nether portions of his person—though extensive enough in all conscience. 
No sooner had the president taken his seat, than up he started, and after a mag- 
nificent peroration on duty (apparently prepared) inquired with much energy of 
declamation, ‘ What is the benefit of a well-stocked treasury : what, of an increas- 
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ing reputation: what, of enlarging the Magazine, if we have not the perseverance 
requisite to preserve the first, to sustain the second, and to fill the last!’ He con- 
eluded with a torrent of comparisons between his conduct and that of Phaon in 
particular, and the club in general, with the exception of Og. (/t was evident 


the honorable member was irritated on account of the vexatious disappointment oc- 
casioned by the deferring of the day for issuing our present number.) No sooner 
had he taken his seat, than Phaon, who was touched by the honorable gentleman's 
remarks, with much glow and energy of delivery, recited the following, as he 
styled it, 


HEBREW MELODY. 


‘All hail to ye! hail! ye spirits of Canaan, 
Thou gingerbread Tubal, and buttermilk Og— 

‘Gainst you and your duty, temptation is vain—and 
Without you we would surely “ have been in a bog!" 


Oh! thou learned knight of the sorrowful nose, 
‘Tnteger vite scelerisque purus,’ 

What an admirable handler of logic and prose, 
All ‘cut up and dried’ before dealt out to us! 


But we'll sing to your praise, worthy kinsman of Jacob, 
We wish you long life and joys by the cask, 

Provided you keep all the wisdom you rake up, 
And-not give it to us until you are asked.’ 


Before the applause which followed this sally was half over, Fadladeen arose, 
and after adjusting bis shirt collar with uncommon care, and smoothing down his 
moustache, proceeded very coolly and summarily to dissect this (so styled) He- 
brew melody. We cannot stop to record to thee, good reader, the wise remarks 
of the above gentleman upon this and other pieces of poetry which were present- 
ed by the President. Several prose articles were also read and acted upon, among 
which was a piece ‘On Sir Walter Scott.’ After its reading, Og observed, * that 
the author had some fine ideas and some happy expressions, but that he had 
touched upon all the English poets he had ever heard of, and a few more beside. 

Fadladeen hinted, * that this faet was not at all surprising,’ and moved ¢ that it 
be ‘ put under consideration’ for the author's reviewal.’ The motion was seconded 
and passed, 

Next came a piece styled ‘ The Character of Democracy.’ 

Before it had been half read, Tubal moved with tremendous energy, that we 
have no party piece upon our pages. ‘If,’ said he, ‘ it be necessary in a philoso- 
phic “al exsay to touch upon the great principles of policy, well and good—but a 
piece written evidently from party motives, may create unpleasant feelings, and 
will not certainly elevate the character of the Magazine. On his motion the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted— 


Resolved, That no article written on party politics, and from party —" 
shall be inserted in this Magazine. 
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